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important battle areas the present 
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series four articles discussing detail the human geography 
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The articles are accompanied colored maps which can combined 
form three maps the whole Hungary, showing relief, nationalities, 
and population density. 


The Carpathians: Physiographic Features Controlling 
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(21 pp.; with text-maps, insert map color, 
general account, illustrated cok physiographic map, the 
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bearing the military operations the present war this area. 
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geographical interpretation history and development and 
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the development the aéroplane. They are illustrated reproductions 
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article also deals with the commercial possibilities the 
immediate future. The third article gives selected list maps, detailed 
sheets well maps, use following the military 
operations Europe. 
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GERMAN COLONIZATION EASTERN EUROPE* 
JEAN BRUNHES AND CAMILLE VALLAUX 


Collége France 


German Policies and Programs 


the East the soldiers Hindenburg, following the old tracks the Knights 


the Teutonie Order and the Livonian Knights, are taking possession the territories 


that the Pan-Germans lands for agricultural This campaign 
therefore constitutes colonial expedition large the fruit colonial 
policy. 


space would allow, this thesis could substantiated more fully. 


The present authors thus express themselves recent paper ‘‘The 
Geographic Elements the the present paper intended 
develop this theme. 


GROWTH GERMAN IMPERIALISM 


Late converts the conception world the Germans found the 
world divided among the great colonial empires. Bismarck had been 
enemy all colonial policy: the new empire arrived too young and with 
too great appetite into world too old! But the political and 
growth the German Empire led the government and the whole nation 
favor world-wide expansion. the eve the war imperialism was 
making headway even among the radical and socialist parties. the 
Revue Economique Internationale for July 15-20, 1913, which was that 
time published Brussels, Dr. Gustav Stresemann declared 

Germans are now familiar with and world-political considerations 
Germany knows that her future depends her world importance, and this con- 
ception that all our policy will based the future. 

spoke the truth. 

All the reasons based the birth rate and the population 
were used prove the necessity acquiring sufficient territory 
furnish the prime necessities life. 


* Editorial translation of the French original, written for the Geographical Review. 
1 Les ¢léments géographiques de la guerre, Scientia, Vol. 23, 1918, pp. 111-124. Bologna. 
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Germany |continued Stresemann] does not want colonies for the pleasure 
planting her flag there; she needs facilities for easily cotton, iron ore, 
copper, and rubber, Even the Social party now ridicules the fear 
imperialism; the passage important measure really depended Socialist votes, 
the Socialists would not dare oppose the economic and world political projects of the 
government, because, assuming such attitude, they would certain suffer 
the next election. 


PAN-GERMANISM 

With all the more reason the Pan-Germans had proclaimed the theory 
the necessity for establishing the Germans throughout the world. One 
the most characteristic books which appeared before the war was that 
Otto Richard Tannenberg entitled ‘‘Gross published 
The name Tannenberg pseudonym bitterly reminiscent the 
battle which the Knights the Teutonie Order were annihilated the 
Poles July 15, 1410. Unfortunately, the Germans have already taken 
revenge upon the Slavs the fields this same Tannenberg August 30, 
1914. 

Might makes right. All might has inherent right full development. 
This the two-fold idea, and historic, which consciously uncon- 
sciously the root German political philosophy, revealed this 
book. Let try disengage from this brilliant but arduous discussion 
what are the main elements might which Pan-Germanism can invoke 
legitimatize itself. These are: 

(1) Political might. course, Tannenberg recalls the glories the 
Teutonic Knights and the House Hapsburg, and, also course, 
neglects discuss the periods decline German power. assumed, 
would seem, that the curve German political development had always 
risen, conception which obviously contrary history. 

(2) The flood German emigration, which the United States bears 
witness more than any other country. 

(3) German colonial expansion, with the right priority con- 
ferred upon the Hanseatic League. 

(4) Linguistic dominance. The principle sort superi- 
ority over Holland and the countries 

(5) Numbers. The rights population which increases like that 
Germany are continually invoked both the political 
writers Germany; this argument recurs throughout Tannenberg’s 
the relevant passages well the curves the diagram page 
261 distinction ingeniously made between the German Empire and the 
German people—a distinction which makes possible combine all the 
populations German nationality. This justifies the author saying: 
remember that the German people, with its 87,000,000 souls, 


2 The present quotations are from the excellent French translation by Professor Millioud of Lausanne, 
entitled réve allemand; plus grande Allemagne; Payot, Lausanne, 
1916. 

Pp. 100, 109, 256, 268, 272, 297. 
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double the population France, that only 3,000,000 less than the 
population Russia with its three subdivisions the Great 
Russians, the Little Russians, and the White Russians, and only 120,000,000 
less than the entire Anglo-Saxon race, which furthermore consists two 
branches, one Europe and one America, then shall see less and less 
reason for our inferior 

The German people thus has the right establish itself anywhere 
the world. this argument based voracious colonial policy whose 
principles vary according the author but which Tannenberg 
typical exponent; but the matter prime importance round out 
Germany proper annexing Holland, Belgium, Luxemburg, Switzerland, 
the greater part Austria, the Russian Provinces, Lithuania, ete. 
This the initial program. summarized the last two lines the 
book, which quote: Germany, with area 1,148,666 square 
kilometers, the aim the German people the twentieth century.’’ 
These are the closing words quasi-official book—words would have 
been well ponder over. 


GERMAN THEORY COLONIZATION 

necessary pick out certain these publications and call atten- 
tion the state mind which they express order realize the absolute 
covetousness that theory colonization which the Treaty Brest- 
Litovsk was the fulfilment. Colonization, colonization nearby lands, 
especially the lands the east between the Baltic and the Black Sea, such 
the program, such the justification the principle. 

Germans today, not enter country plunder it; enter take 
possession forever. divide the land among the peasants because know 
experience that free peasant state furnishes the largest number soldiers and the 
largest amount revenue. The land will divided follows: per cent 
left state nature, that forests; per cent freehold lands for the 
cities and villages; per cent constitute landed estates; and per cent 
the peasants. 

The countries under consideration this publication 1911, let note, 
were the and the Ukraine. 

have made clear, trust, the German conception the term 
must now enter deeper into the facts and demon- 
strate that the attitude Germany towards the regions the east corre- 
sponds two types colonization, which turn correspond two types 
regions: the policy hegemony, domination through social control, 
the and the policy economic exploitation the 
Ukraine. 


Colonization through Social Control: The Baltic Provinces 


The history German colonization the Baltic Provinces for eight cen- 
turies proves that activity has never been seriously impeded there. 
commenced the Middle Ages, the golden age feudal Germany, 
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and linked continuous bond with the German renaissance the 
nineteenth century. The Germans have had their own way the 
Provinces. They have there put into effect all its severity and rapacious- 
ness hegemonic colonization, colonization through social control, they 
understand it; although numerically inferior they have become the Herren- 
volk, expression which sometimes inadequately translate ‘‘the 
master really means race different con- 
cept, having significance its own. 

The history these lands servitude demonstrates what would the 
fate all eastern Europe the Germans were left free exploit the 
political disintegration the Slavs. also shows the West what its fate 
would had German power not been 


CHARACTER THE PROVINCES 

The Provinces consist Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. 
Esthonia faces the Gulf Finland; Livonia and Courland face the 
and are deeply indented the large Gulf Riga, which half closed 
the islands and Osel. Although part the Russian Empire, 
having been conquered two centuries ago Peter the Great, the Baltie 
Provinces, because their surface configuration; were not, properly speek- 
ing, Russian lands. While flat and monotonous the 
steppes the Ukraine, they nevertheless bear the impress another age 
the earth’s history. The glaciers Scandinavia and Finland have left 
their mark these provinces. They are dotted with numerous lakes and 
even more numerous swamps. They are strewn with erratic boulders and 
glacial ridges earth sand (dsar). 

These are not promised lands, but lands requiring hard work, work 
rendered harder still almost climate (latitude 56° 59°). 
They are covered with great coniferous forests; even today, spite the 
areas cleared, forests occupy nearly third the total area the 
one quarter Esthonia, two-fifths Livonia, and one-fifth 
Courland. Add this the swamps, the lakes, and the rocky tracts, and 
will become apparent how little land remains for the cultivation rye, 
oats, flax, and potatoes—almost the only crops the soil can produce. 


Density AND THE POPULATION 

These 100,000 square kilometers inhospitable northern lands contained 
population barely 3,000,000 1913, about the square kilometer. 
This sparse and population comparison with our Western 
rates, but normal and average for the density the adjoining regions, 
Seandinavia, and Finland. Ten centuries before, the begin- 
ning the enterprise, the forests were more extended and the 
human groups more But the body the population was, ten 
centuries ago, practically the same today, with one racial 


Used throughout the paper the sense the heart Kussia, centering about 
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group, the Livonians, has practically disappeared. The other groups con- 
tinue greater density but within the identical geographical area. These 
are, Esthonia, the Esthonians, who are related the Finns, and, 
Livonia and Courland, the Letts, who are related the Lithuanians. The 
Esthonians and the Letts constitute the human material which has been 
manipulated and exploited since the twelfth century the German 
astical, feudal, and commercial aristocracy. 

But prior the coming the German conquerors, other conquerors 
Teutonic blood also trod the Baltic lands—the Seandinavians. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN INcURSION: VARANGIANS 

The fate these lands northeastern Europe, these insecure 
border provinces Slavdom, may summarized one phrase: they were 
never free, but always subject, varying degree, some other power. 
Before becoming lands agricultural and commercial colonization, they 
were lands transit and penetration. their deep gulfs came the 
Slav lands the Varangians Scandinavia, called into the country the 
ninth century the Slavs themselves, who despaired overcoming with 
their own strength their incurable inaptitude for self-government. The 
Chudes, Slav tribe from the region Novgorod, expressed with singular 
clearness the present future destiny the Slav peoples when, 
reported the chronicler Nestor, they appealed the Varangians these 
terms: country large, and there much everything it. But 
there order and justice. Come and take and govern not 
difficult imagine the Ukrainian hetman Skoropadski appealing similar 
terms General von Mackensen. 

The route the Scandinavian Varangians did not cross the Baltic 
went around them the north and east. followed the 
Gulf Finland, the Neva River, the Volkhov River, and Lake 
reach the Volga and the Dnieper. thus cut the Esthonians and the 
Letts off from the mass Slavs; made Slav expansion the shores 
the more possibly prevented the conversion Esthonia, 
Livonia, and Courland Byzantine Christianity; certainly facilitated 
the German colonization which came little later. The pre- 
pared the way for the Germans. 

THE GERMAN CONQUEST 

But how much slower, more methodical, more patient, and more complete 
was the German conquest the lands than the hasty passage the 
Varangians across the Russian Varangians were soon engulfed 
the Museovite ocean: they bequeathed future Russia only her name 
(Rus, Ros the Finnish form Varangian) well the common law 
the russkaya the contrary, the Germans, become masters 
the thirteenth century Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, have remained 
imperious and absolute masters. For seven hundred years they have domi- 
nated and exploited the native population without ever merging with them. 
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The Germans came the Baltic merchants and prosely- 
tizers. merchants they acquired control the cities, commerce, and 
the highways; they built the foundations urban society. 
proselytizers they laid feudal hold the strategie points and subsequently 
more and more the greater part the land. They created class 
nobles.and large landowners. 


THe 

The merchants came first. The chronicles tell shipwrecked mariners 
who appeared supplicants 1159 the mouth the Dvina. The 
natives, showing pity for them, gave them shelter and sustenance. These 
shipwrecked men were from they came back larger numbers and 
settled the Dvina region. Soon they had established regular communi- 
between Liibeck, the Gulf Riga, and the valley the Dvina, the 
natural highroad into the Russian lands. The establishment the way 
station Wisby the island Gotland facilitated their enterprise 
marked degree. This island, with its strategic position facing the coasts 
Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland, true island domination Ratzel’s 
sense, nucleus whence ruling power radiates afar over wide areas. Wisby 
recalls the islands Tyre, Ternate and Tidore. has had prosper- 
ous fortune—in the fourteenth century was one the chief ports 
the League—although less well known than these. 


Monks and the bishops followed closely the German merchants. 
The monks and bishops their turn gave way feudal lords. These 
lands were still three-quarters pagan the end the twelfth century. 
They were therefore lands for crusading. The sword and the cross labored 
there close union, Palestine. What the Knights Templars and the 
Knights St. John wanted Jerusalem the Knights the Teutonic 
Order did Prussia and the Livonian (Sword-Bearer) Knights did 
Esthonia, Livonia, and Courland. 

Uxkiill had been founded 1187 Bishop Meinhard Riga was founded 
1198 Bishop Albert, the same Albert who 1200 instituted the Order 
Livonian Knights. progressed the valley the Dvina 
and the thirteenth century had flooded the greater part the three 
This event contemporaneous with the conquest Prussia 
the Order, and analogous event. Nevertheless, there 
very great difference. Prussia the Knights the Teutonie Order ex- 
terminated the natives nearly the last man; the Provinces the 
Livonian Knights could not did not wish much, although their 
order had been united with the Order 1237. The native 
population survived, but was subjugated. spite the changing forms 
civilization the region still today subject country, and that even more 
than ever. 
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GERMAN 


The Teutonic domination revealed the map the German names 
the strategical centers and the main highways. the structure society 
evident from the concentration wealth both land and personal 
property the hands the Germans. German merchants control the trade 
the cities the time the League. The German-Baltic 
barons control the lands which the expropriations and the massacres carried 
out the Livonian Knights placed the disposal their ancestors. 

The Germans constitute not more than per cent the population 
the Baltic Provinces, but they are concentrated all the important 
places and they hold their hands all the wealth the country. The 
districts that are most completely Germanized are the shores the Gulf 
Riga and the valley the Dvina, that say the historic route followed 
the merchants the black-earth lands. The coast and the 
rivers are bordered with towns and villages German aspect. The older 
parts Riga recall the glimpses Hanseatic Venice which are still 
had the heart Hamburg Danzig. Riga, large and beautiful 
city,’’ says Bakluchin his Memories the House the Dead.’’ ‘‘It 
has only one fault—too many 

The German burghers Riga and Mitau call the peasants the neigh- 
borhood ‘‘Easterners’’ contempt. The controlling class the cities, 
made merchants and influential citizens, almost entirely German. 
When Esthonian rose the rank citizen became German this 
very fact. was longer member the despised race; became 
full-fledged German. 


LAND TENURE 

the country districts the hardest kind serfdom has for seven 
centuries weighed heavily the expropriated and exploited natives. 
Livonia per cent the lands belongs the nobles and per cent 
the state. The estates 823 landed proprietors have average area 
3,800 hectares. Thus every Livonian landed proprietor general owns 
piece territory which large three rural communes France. 
These domains are divided into large estates (Rittergiiter) about which 
live misery the field workers and the peasants who can 
dismissed the owner’s will. 


The severity the German seigniorial right has left terrible memory 
among the inhabitants Livonia and Courland. Cutting off leg was 
customary punishment for the serf who fled from the master’s house. 
Esthonian mothers still frighten their disobedient children telling them 
German coming!’’ (Saks tuleb) much frighten ours with 
wolf and ogre. Lettish song quoted Reclus expresses brief the 
misery the country districts. forests are full wolves and bears; 
the fields are full 
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During the period Swedish domination some humane and just meas- 
ures were put into force which rendered servitude less hard. But the 
Russian conquest gave back the barons the full and com- 
plete exercise their ancient feudal rights. The abolition serfdom from 
1816 1819 was for the unfortunate Baltic populations only illusory 
reform, inasmuch the power and the lands remained the hands the 
landed proprietors and the loca) laws and taxes were not changed. 


PRESENT GERMAN COLONIZATION PLANS 

Thus the Baltic lands, spite the absence any German political 
control since the decline the League and the religious orders, 
the feudal and commercial domination the Germany the Middle Ages 
has, without any change importance, been continued and perpetuated 
our day. What will happen their social domination the Ger- 
mans have again added political domination. What will they make it? 

They are already acting, without losing moment, way insure 
their authority against any possible infringement decline. They are the 
Herrenvolk, the race masters: they not only wish remain so, but they 
wish become still more. 

They have realized that the vulnerable point their control the Baltic 
lands the small number Germans who live there. Masters the land 
and its wealth, they are nevertheless not strong enough numerically 
possible national and social uprisings. social structure consist- 
ing solely landed proprietors and merchants unstable structure. 
order consolidate there need rural middle class. The system 
Rittergiiter must completed and even replaced system peasant 
(bénder) farms. The Germans are already preparing scheme coloni- 
zation for the German settlers who are complete the occupation 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland the advantage imperial Germany 
they not hesitate think expropriating the German-Baltic barons 
themselves and, course, still less the native population, for the benefit 
the German peasants. 

Under date July 1918, newspaper despatch from Basel gives 
abstract the proclamation which Marshal Hindenburg had just made 
with regard the colonization similar measures will doubtless 
applied the other two provinces. German colonization society 
known the ‘‘Society the Lands Courland’’ have the right 
intervene purchaser all transactions relating rural property 
the end 1948. will enjoy preferential rights all forced sales; 
will only per cent cash for the purchases and the remain- 
ing per cent will charged the seller contribution the fund 
the Society! order indemnify the barons, their 
estates will bought their pre-war value 1914. says the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, ‘‘there will practical possibility commencing 
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work colonization large scale. The settlers are already the 

Thus, should say, does the latest stage German occupation the 
Baltic Provinces present disguised Germany wishes 
change them into German lands. the same method which has been 
followed Prussian Poland the same method which the Germans wish 
follow and the Provinces the same method 
has been approved advance the Bolsheviki Brest-Litovsk, who were 
neither simpletons nor fools but conscious accomplices. 


Economic Colonization: The Ukraine 


Along the eastern boundary Germany, between the Baltic Provinces 
and the Ukraine, lie Lithuania and Poland. these countries glorious 
political past, exceptional intellectual development, population which 
the densest and most industrialized Eastern Europe, complex 
national aspirations which spite the division and the conflict between 
Lithuanians and Poles can longer disrupted—all these create com- 
plicated and serious situation for the German Empire that there can 
thought colonization such this region. The problems are 
nature, and for this reason that will not examine them 
the present paper. 

Evidently, she had been victorious, Germany would have attempted 
introduce Lithuania and Poland the same faithless and brutal methods 
colonization which she tried Prussianize the Grand Duchy Posen. 
But while the famous Prussian expropriation law finally obtained only 
mediocre results, the Poles their part, under the lash scientific German 
persecution, girded their loins and organized for national resistance 
basis. One should read Henri Moysset’s ‘‘L’ésprit 
Allemagne: Vingt ans aprés Bismarck’’ (Paris, 1911), one the most 
notable books published France before the war, the first two chap- 
ters, entitled ‘‘The Germanization the Eastern Marches; Colonizing 
and the Expropriation the Poles,’’ order realize the force 
that was used against them and the force that they their part opposed 
the colonizing power. combined financial and agrarian system the Poles 
have found the means measure oppose the colonization through social 
which have described with regard the the 
type colonization which Germany would have apply 
the case the Ukraine. 

the Treaty Brest-Litovsk not revoked, the Ukraine will new 
domain for the territorial appetites the Germans. The treaty delivered 
this immense territory them gratuitous gift, were. sure, 
they had studied all the separatist possibilities within the Russian body 
and this respect had reserved place apart for the Ukrainians— 
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the book Inorodetz the alien races Russia bears evidence this 
the most covetous among them could not suppose that the prey 


would fall soon into their development brought 


the Ukraine within their range veritable colony exploitation. 


DISTINCTIVENESS THE UKRAINE: Russians 
The Ukraine not artificial The Ukrainians are the Little 
Russians, who are contrast the Great Russians and the White Russians. 
They consider themselves alone having the right bear the name 
Russian. They have called themselves Ukrainians since the time when the 
Muscovites with their Tatar infusion usurped this designation. The Little 
Russians Russia are the same the Ruthenians Galicia and the 
Bukovina. derived from the Greek word which, 
modern Greek, pronounced almost like Rusinoi. The great majority 
Ruthenians are Greek Catholics, Uniates; the Little Russians are Greek 
Orthodox, but throughout their history their conflicts for independence 
from have always been the domain religious hierarchy. 
National and religious conflicts before the war Austria and Russia 
thus revealed the possibilities resistance and independence the 
part the Ukraine. 

the University (Polish form; Leopol Little Russian 
Lemberg German) semester passed without often violent mani- 
festation the Ruthenian students, who were the great majority, 
their national animosity against the Polish and Austrian professors. 

Russia the Little Russian national movement had, the last twenty- 
five years, taken nihilistic revolutionary character. The sanguinary 
outbreaks Poltava and 1901 and 1902, Kiev and Odessa 
1904 and 1905, and Kiev and Kharkov 1906, were all due the 
Ukrainian revolutionary party. Shortly before the outbreak the war, 
February, 1914, popular demonstration had taken place Kiev involv- 
ing about 200,000 persons whose slogan was Long live the Ukraine! Down 
with 

thus wrong say and think, have many Russian officials 
the old government the Czar and many poorly informed diplomats 
the Entente, that the Ukrainian movement was only artificially created 
for the purpose the moment and that originated Brest-Litovsk solely 
serve the interests Germany. Without entering into the detail the 
history the Ukraine worth noting that 1349 the states called the 
Grand Duchy Kiev and the Kingdom Galicia-Ludomeria had united 
with Poland and that 1648 they revolted and made war against her. 
After six years fighting and turmoil the Ukrainians turned toward 
Muscovy and Pereyaslav 1654 concluded treaty union. This treaty 
was respected for ten years. Empress Catherine ukase 1764, 
arbitrarily broke this treaty alliance. The Ukrainian government was 
suppressed, and 1775 the Zaporogian army, which was the Ukrainian 
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army, was disbanded. from that time that dates the unquenchable 
hate and the latent revolt the Little Russians against the Great Russians. 


EXTENT THE UKRAINE 

What exactly the Ukraine, and what are its limits? very difficult 
determine. Not only are the Ukrainians much mixed with the adjoining 
peoples, as, for instance, the district Cholm which the treaty Brest- 
Litovsk has accorded them although the majority the population Polish, 
but even the Ukraine proper the Ukrainian race and the Little Russian 
mentality and language have maintained themselves pure only the coun- 
try districts among the peasants. Throughout the world the large cities have 
more and more become cosmopolitan centers, racially heterogeneous. This 
also the case the Ukraine. Kiev, its most important city, one the old- 
est cities Russia, center monastic life and religious pilgrimage, holy 
spot for all Russians, and likewise industrial city. Hence its population 
very mixed. The metropolis the Ukraine has thus less than any other 
Ukrainian city Ukrainian soul, speak. The conflict the radas 
Kharkov and Poltava, two cities which have remained more Ukrainian, with 
the rada phase this political protest against the general 
phenomenon what might deemed the denationalization capitals. 

accept the statements the leaders the Ukrainian movement 
must count belonging the Russian part the Ukraine the Russian 
Volhynia, Podolia (with the district Cholm), Kiev, 
Kherson, Poltava, Chernigov, Kharkov, Yekaterinoslav, Taurida (with the 
Crimea), and the Kuban district. According their conception certain 
number districts adjacent Bessarabia, Poland, and the Don should 
also added. 

THE UKRAINE 

The Russian and the Austrian parts the Ukraine comprise together 
850,000 square kilometers, with population 35,000,000 people, whom 
30,000,000 are the Russian part. 

The following table shows the Ukrainian population, and its pereentage 
the total population, the different districts Austria-Hungary and 
Russia inhabited Ukrainians the data the Russian census 
1897 and the Austrian-Hungarian census 1910. 

UKRAINIAN POPULATION AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND RUSSIA 
(According Austro-Hungarian census 1910 and Russian census 1897) 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


ADMISTRATIVE UKRAINIAN PER- 
EMARKS 
Northeastern Hungary.... 470,000 oe Counties of Méramaros and Bereg, 46%; Ugocsa, 39%; 
(south of the Carpathians _ Ung, 36%. re iy we 

BukOvime...o.scccccssccecs 300,000 38 Districts of Sastawna, 80%; Kitzman, 87%; Czerno- 
wiez, 55%. 

Galicia 3,210,000 The mean percentage 59% the part inhabited 
the Little Russians, increasing 90% and going 
below 50% only in Lemberg and Yaroslav. 

Total. 3,980,000 
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RUSSIA 
GOVERNMENTS POPULATION | CENTAGI REMARKS 

250,000 17 Districts of Grubieszow, 66%; Tomaszow, 52%, 

140,000 14 Districts of Wlodawa, 64%; Bila, 45%. Mixture of Poles 
and Jews. 

440,000 23 Districts of Brest, 816; Kobryn, 88%; Bilsk, 42%. 

390,000 l4 rhe Ukrainians inhabit the district of Pinsk. 

Wc ceccccocescancecs 2,700,000 70 Jews, 13%; Poles, 6%; Russians, 3%. 

3,620,000 Jews, 12%; Russians, 6%. 

3,030,000 sl Jews, 12%; Russians, 3%. 

1,640,000 4 \lexandria, 88%; Slivsavet, 73%; Odessa, 47%; Tiraspol, 
city Odessa itself there are hardly 
10% of Ukrainians, and many Jews. 

Bessarabia.........-eeeeee- 460,000 20 The majority is Rumanian; the Ukrainians are in 
the majority only at Khotyn (56*). 

670,000 The Ukrainians inhabit only the south, where they 
reach 55% and 61% in certain districts. 

1,210,000 36 Same remark—the majority is Russian. 

DOM... 280,000 238 laganrog, 69%; Rostov, 52%. Many Russians or Great 
Russians. 

1,250,000 47 Russians, 44%; natives of the Caucasus, 9%. 

Stavropol....ccccccccccsees 450.000 37 Ukranians in the west and south. The rest, Russians 
or Nogal. 

BOG. oc 10,000 16 Tuapse, 27%. 

790,000 42 Dnieprovsk, 76%; Berdiansk, 64%; Melitopol, 57%. 
The rest are Russians, Tatars, Germans. Alone 
the north of the Crimea is Ukrainian. 

Yekaterinoslay .......++++- 2,110,000 69 Russians, 17%; Jews, 5¢; Germans, 5%. The cities, ex- 
cept Alexandrovsk, contain the largest percent- 
ages non-Ukrainians. 

2,275,000 70 The Russians (28%) form some important islands, but 
all the cities the Ukrainians are the majority. 

3,410,000 95 Jews, 4%. 

Chernigov. 2,450,000 86 White Russians, 5%, especially in the north. 

27,625,000 


This table can not give other than approximate values, nor amenable 
any precise critique. The necessity for caution the figures 
the 1897 census the Russian Empire, published Russian and 
French 1905, known; nevertheless the only general source 
which can 

According this table the total number Ukrainians 
Hungary and Russia 31,600,000. adding some groups outside the 
governments mentioned and the emigrants the United States, arrive 
the figure 34,000,000 for the total Ukrainian population the world. 

general way one can say that the Ukrainians represent per cent 
the population 45,000,000 who occupy the regions grouped together 
under the name the Ukraine. 


AND UNFAVORABLE GERMAN EXPLOITATION 

The mean population density the Ukraine the square kilo- 
meter, which much less than the density Poland and much more than 
the mean density European Russia, which only per square kilometer. 
This reveals one the most favorable conditions for the realization the 
present projects for German colonization the Ukraine. Another favor- 
able condition the especially slight population density relation the 


5 See especially D. Aitoff: Peuples et langues de la Russie, Annales de Géogr., Vol. 15, 1906, pp. 9-25, 
with map, 12,500,000. 
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food resources the region. the other hand this population still 
dense enough furnish sufficient labor supply. the third place 
sufficiently developed from the standpoint intelligence 
accustomed agricultural work amenable under competent direction 
better and more intensive methods agriculture. these which 
the advocates Pan-Germanism and the exploitation Russia 
consider the Ukraine promising country and foresee the 
wealth which may produce for Germany. 

But must not ignore the other side the matter. The Ukrainians 
are indeed Eastern Slavs and such have only vague notion what 
Westerners call sense nationality—the political events the last 
months bear witness this fact. However, they are people that 
attached the soil; they constitute social element which will restive 
under any form direct indirect the wheat which they 
have sowed and reaped they would rather destroy burn than deliver 
new masters. The peoples the Central Empires have suffered the greatest 
disillusionment realizing that the forcible requisitions the Ukraine 
have 1918 only furnished small amount foodstuffs for exportation. 

Greek medical officer who had served the French army Rumania 
and who had recently returned from Russia way the Ukraine related 
the following significant episode. one occasion was out country 
district the neighborhood Kiev, Russian officer, none 
other than Prince Kropotkin. Admiring heap wheat peasant’s 
house, the Greek officer stepped and, with movement commonly used 
Western Europe, took handful wheat examine more closely. 
The Russian made him drop immediately, because was afraid that the 
peasant might him harm. touch grain sacrilege the eyes 
the Ukrainian peasants. 

Before the Germans can transform this peasant mentality their pur- 
poses, let hope that many years will pass and many other events have 
happened. 

the meantime the fact there. Teutonie exploitation the Ukraine 
offers exceptional riches. The following are its chief economic resources. 


Economic 

Cereals. The Ukraine includes the greater part the celebrated black- 
earth soils (chernoziom), whose importance not necessary stress. 
Forty per cent the cereal production Russia comes from the Ukraine. 
Before the war the Ukraine exported 27-30 per cent its wheat crop. The 
extent the cultivable area amounts 45,000,000 hectares, per cent 
the similar area for the whole Russia (whose area six times that 
the Ukraine), and per cent the total area the country, proportion 
which only exceeded France, with per cent. The mean annual 
production the beginning the twentieth century 
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quintals bread cereals (in 1910, 215,000,000), six times the produe- 
tion the rest European Russia and per cent the production 
the Russian Empire. this mean total wheat accounted for 68,000,000 
quintals, rye 42,000,000, and barley the remainder. 

Potatoes and Beets. The production potatoes 1910 was 38,700,000 
quintals Galicia and 63,200,000 the Russian part the Ukraine. The 
latter produced more than 50,000,000 quintals beets, which represents 
least per cent the annual production for Russia. 

Cattle. Although cattle breeding carried extensively, not what 
could become with better methods. The number cattle very consider- 
able, but the quality not equal the quantity. large number the 
animals are small size and mixed breed; estimated that the 
Ukraine counts 30,000,000 head large cattle, least one-third the 
total for Russia. 

Coal. The Ukraine includes the celebrated Donetz coal fields, which are 
among the richest Europe. They cover area 23,000 square kilo- 
meters; their production 1911 amounted 203,000,000 quintals, 
per cent the total for the Russian Empire. They include much anthracite 
(31,000,000 quintals 1911, 98.5 per cent the total production for 
Russia). Russia the Donetz coal almost the only coal which lends itself 
the production coke, whence its great importance metallurgy. (In 
1911, 38,700,000 quintals were produced the Ukraine, compared with 
13,600,000 quintals the rest Russia.) 

Minerals and Metals. Tron constitutes one the great mineral resources 
the Ukraine; different places, but particularly the neigh- 
borhood Krivoi Rog the government Kherson. The production 
manganese eastern Podolia and Nikopol the lower Dnieper 1907 
amounted 3,245,000 quintals, per cent the total production 
Russia. The copper ore Kherson and Taurida and the Bukovina 
represents per cent the total Russian production. Mercury deposits 
are found the Donetz region, and there are others anywhere the 
Russian 


Present economic data Russia are, and cannot other than, approximate. For this reason 
attention should be called to the valuable material in Russia, a journal published since 1916 in two 
editions, British and American, by R. Martens & Co., London and New York. The British edition bears 
the subtitle Great Opportunity the American, Journal Russian and American Foreign 
Trade.” In Vol. 1, No. 2, and Vol. 2, No. 4 (Brit. edit.) is to be found precise information on the im- 
portant movement of co-operative associations in Russia. The journal also contains many maps and 
diagrams, for instance, the general diagram of productivity according to regions, Vol. 2, No. 3; in this 
connection it is well to remember that the Ukraine, as today defined politically, tends to include the Don 
province; when this is borne in mind the data presented in the journal will be seen to coincide with 
those given here. See especially the general map of the mineral resources of the Caucasus, Vol. 1, No. 4, 
(Amer. edit., Vol. No. pp. 16-17), and the Urals, Vol. No. (Amer. edit., Vol. No. pp. 
16-17), and of gold in the Russian Empire, Vol. 1, No. 5, pp. 17 and 27-32; an article on cotton, Vol. 1, 
No. 6, pp. 5-12; also the map of the Donetz coal field, Vol. 1, No.1, p. 18, Vol. 1, No.3, p. 15 (also Amer. 
edit., Vol. 2, No. 8, pp. 16-17), and the coal production figures for Russia during the first half of 1917, Vol. 2, 
No. 28; the map the iron mines Krivoi Rog (see the text above), Vol. No. edit., 
Vol. The diagram illustrating the article production coal Russia according 
districts from 1864 to 1913 (Vol. 1, No. 1, p. 29; Amer. edit., Vol. 2, No. 8, p. 32) indicates the predominance 
the deposits included within the Ukraine, accordance with the statement above the text. 
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Salt. All the salt the Russian Empire proper furnished the 
rock salt the Ukraine and the salt works the Black Sea. 


CONCLUSION 

The world peace which will end the world war must therefore protect 
the Ukrainians from ‘‘colonial Germany. Germany will 
supreme mistress from the Gulf Finland the Black Sea. She wishes 
realize the dream which for certain period history was that 
Poland. thus that she sometimes ignores historical facts order 
shape them her purposes and sometimes assumes the certain 
powers the past order claim their heritage. 

the desires the Pan-Germans there something geography 
there also something history. What makes them formidable 
precisely that their activities are based sequences: sequences time and 
sequences space, sequences generations and men well things. 
only the ignorance and the thoughtlessness Western 
Europeans that the appetite for conquest the Germans has appeared 
develop suddenly. Re-read the warnings which the far-seeing Edgar Quinet 
addressed France 1830; that time Pan-Germanism was 
Teutomania and The words have changed, the things are the 
same. There are historical facts more systematically recurring than the 
appetites and conquests Teutonism; there are none which, least 
appearance, fit the natural setting better. German sophistry has known 
how enlist history and geography the service conquering Germany 
Treitschke and Ratzel, less than Karl Marx, prepared the way for 
Hindenburg. 

How could the Germans have been otherwise, inasmuch the facts 
and the themselves seemed conspire with their ambition? 
Where time and man had left elbow room the German had realized his 
program hegemony even before the first cannon shot the great war. 
all thoughtful Germans 1914 was not beginning, but culmination. 


THE WESTERN MARACAIBO LOWLAND, VENEZUELA* 
THEODOOR BOOY 


LAKE 

Lake Maracaibo was discovered Alonzo Ojeda 1499. the 
time its discovery the lake was called the aborigines 
and Ojeda, the latter name being suggested this 
conquistador from the resemblance the Indian pile dwellings 
shores and the lake itself the type houses erected Venice the 
lagoons. According Sanchez, Lake Maracaibo was also named the Lago 
Nuestra Subsequently, both the lake and the principal town 
its shores were designated the aboriginal name Maracaibo, whose 
origin obscure. Sanchez states that the name derived from the 
exclamation Indian warrior who called out 
seeing his chief, named Mara, fall battle against the Spanish 
This seems far-fetched, hardly likely that the Indian 
would have been sufficiently familiar with the language the hated 
invaders have made such remark Spanish. Crevaux suggests that 
possibly derived from the Indian word maracai, which means 
According Ernst, the word derived from the Indian word 
maracayar-mbo, which signifies ‘‘tiger’s 

Lake Maracaibo extends from about lat. lat. 11° and from long. 
71° long. 72° about 100 miles long, north and south, and from 
miles wide and connected with the Gulf Venezuela 
strait fresh brackish water about miles long and from 
miles wide. ‘‘The depth water the south much 250 meters; 
the middle about 150 and the north great deal 

The western borders the lake remained unexplored until 1529 when 
the German Ambrosio Alfinger crossed from Coro the present site 
the city Maracaibo and founded settlement this place, previous 
his transmontane journey Colombia. There are one two instances 
after this where some the conquistadores attempted journeys due west 


* This is the second of two articles dealing with the author's expedition to the Sierra de Perija, 
Venezuela, May-July, 1918, under the auspices the American Geographical Society. The first article, 
in the November Review, discussed the range itself, while the present article takes up the lowland lying 
between Lake Maracaibo and the Sierra 


The map accompanying this number illustrates both 
articles.—Epit. Nore. 


Silvestre Sanchez: Geografia breve historia Zulia, Caracas, 1883, 42. 

Sanchez, op. cit., 84. 

® Jules Crevaux: Voyages dans ]'Amérique du Sud, Paris, 1883, p. 446. 

4 Marcial Hernandez: Sinopsis de historia de Venezuela, Maracaibo, 1914, p. 7. 
give the source whence he derived this information. 

Wilhelm Sievers: 
Halle, 1903, pp. 17-18. 


This writer does not 
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from the shores Lake Maracaibo, but these attempts appear have been 
generally defeated the hostile Motilone Indians, who were well able 
cope with the invaders. The city Maracaibo appears from the first 
have been stronghold from which the eastern shores the lake were 
dominated, while the colonization the western shores, with their hostile 
aborigines, was deferred until the eighteenth century. Between the years 
1779 and 1792 the Capuchins Navarre established ten missions west 
the lake, which were about 1,000 baptized Indians and 300 
These missions were subsequently destroyed Indian uprisings, but they 
undoubtedly were directly responsible for the colonization the surround- 
ing districts. 


Disrricr 

The state Zulia, which almost completely encompasses Lake 
divided into various political divisions named districts. This paper 
deals mainly with the District Perija, which lies west the central part 
Lake Maracaibo. bounded the north the Palmar River, 
the west the crest the Sierra and the south the 
Santa Ana River. The capital the district Machiques (Libertad). 
According the census 1909, this district has population 


Rivers 

The watered the Palmar River, whose tributaries—Tosas, 
Laja, and Tapias—rise the Sierra Perija; the San Juan and San 
Ignacio Rivers, which find their origin the plains near Villa; the 
Apon River, which also originates the Sierra Perija, together with 
its tributaries the Aponcito, the Macoa, and the Cogollo; and the Santa 
Ana River, with its tributaries the Rio Negro, Rio Yasa, and Tucuco, which 
likewise comes from the Sierra Perija. Outside these there are 
various smaller creeks, such the Arguaco, the Gé, the and 
the Cuiva, which, the rainy season, serve irrigate the country. 

can noted upon the map the province Maracaibo Codazzi’s 
that the Palmar, Rio Negro, and Santa Ana Rivers are 
shown being navigable for considerable distance from their mouths 
Lake Maracaibo. would appear the celebrated geographer depended 
too much upon hearsay information this matter. The Palmar River 


6 Anuario estadistico de la Seccion Zulia, Maracaibo, 1886, Vol. 1, pp. 57-58. 

7L. V. Dalton: Venezuela. London, 1912, p. 273. Sanchez (op. cit., pp. 65-66) states that by the census 
of 1881 the district was officially credited with 4,346 inhabitants but that in his opinion it had at least 8,000 
inhabitants. The writer shares this opinion for the census of 1909, believing that the census must have 
been carelessly taken and have failed to enumerate hundreds of the scattered families that live upon the 
savanas. This estimate also probably does not take into account the Indians living west and south of 
Machiques, the number of which cannot be determined. Ernst (A. Ernst: Un craneo motilén, Ker. Cientis 
Univ. Centr. de Venezuela, Vol. 1 (n. d.), pp. 119-124) states that “ no one has up to the present time seen the 
plantations of the Motilones nor knows with certainty if they have any fixed abodes; in consequence the 
number of these aborigines cannot be approximated.” 

8 Agustin Codazzi: Atlas fisico y politico de la Repriblica de Venezuela, Caracas, 1540 
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navigable for some ten miles from its mouth, but only for canoes. The 
Apon navigable for twelve miles from the lake, far 
the point called Palo Gordo, but only for deal the 
commerce between Machiques and Maracaibo transported the lake 
and this river Palo Gordo, from where 
overland The Santa Ana 


but short distance 
considerable distance, but the writer informed settlers along the 
lake shore that the dangers Indian raids make the navigation the 


$ 


Fic. 2—The La Gé River near La Quebrada Fic. 4—The Apor 


cito River at the crossing be 
tween Machiques and El Liano. 


(Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5 represent, in the order named, the typical aspect of the rivers of the western 
Maracaibo lowland in their course from the mountains to the lake.) 


upper waters this river impracticable. Virtually the entire region 
south Machiques far the river Catatumbo the Distriet 
impenctrable for this reason. 


Some the smaller rivers the district carry water their 
lower courses only during the rainy season. Owing the porosity the 


lake plain all the rivers, without single exception, carry larger volume 
water where they break through the Sierra than their 


mouths Lake Maracaibo. The upper beds all them consist 


boulders and various sizes that have been brought down from 


the Sierra rivers here have impetuous current, due 


the sudden drop elevation. Soon, however, the number boulders 


grows less, and the river bed consists half boulders and half gravel (Fig. 
3). length, about one-third the way across the plain, the river beds 


LOWLAND 


consist nothing but sand (Fig. the rivers finally lose 
themselves entirely, and naught remains but dry, sandy strip forming 
sharp contrast the surrounding savana-covered plains (Fig. The 


Fic. 3 (upper)—The Macoita River at the crossing between Machiques 
and El Liano. 


Fic. 5 (lower) -A cafada, or dry river bed, near San Juan. 


natives make use these dry river beds, they are called, 
dig shallow depressions from which fresh water can obtained any 
season the year. 
Its CLIMATE 
The climate the western shore Lake Maracaibo general quite 
healthful. Sievers states that Maracaibo one the warmest places 
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South America and that has average yearly temperature between 
22° and 27° (72° 80° F.) also states that afternoon temperatures 
35° (95° F.) are reached. these statements Sievers justified, 
but his that Maracaibo especially feared climatically 
far from being correct. While true that occasional outbursts 
yellow fever have taken place itself, this was due more 
lack precautionary measures than any other cause; the healthier 
regions west and south the city yellow fever unknown. more 
cheerful view the climate taken Pliimacher, who considers Maracaibo 
extremely healthful and evidence cites that the death rate but about 
one-half the birth 

The rainy season the regions west Lake Maracaibo extends from 
about the first May until the end July. The month August 
fairly dry, while the middle September again sees the commencement 
heavy precipitation, which lasts through October and November until 
about the first part December. June, October, and November are the 
wettest months. other times the year there hardly any rainfall, 
and these are course the months when travel west the lake its 
best. 

Crry 

Maracaibo thriving city, size the second exports 
are larger than those Guaira, the port Caracas. While the first 
settlement here was founded Alfinger 1529, was destroyed the 
Indians shortly afterwards; was not until 1571 that Alonzo Pacheco 
founded the present city and named Nueva According the 
census 1909, the town has population 37,551 but 
competent local authorities place the number greatly excess this figure. 
The city laid out regularly and has some beautiful plazas 
buildings. presents bustling appearance, and the amount export 
goods carried through its streets gives one fair idea the prosperity 
the interior states. The commerce from the region the west the 
Cordillera Mérida and that the eastern part the Colombian state 
Santander passes through Maracaibo way the Zulia and Cata- 
tumbo Rivers and the lake. Possibly one-half the so-called 
coffee comes from the Andean states Venezuela and the other half from 
the state Santander, coffee all produced within hundred 
miles the town. 


COUNTRY BETWEEN LAKE MARACAIBO AND THE 
SIERRA PERIJA 
After landing Maracaibo, the writer decided proceed overland 
Horqueta, station the Caribbean Petroleum Company the foot 


Sievers, op. cit., pp. 31-32. Pliimacher: Maracaibo, Ausland, 61, 1888, 812 
Dalton, op. 151. Dalton, op. cit., 273. 
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the Sierra Perija preparatory his expedition into the interior 
the range, described previous The usual route this camp 
water down the western shore the lake Iguana Point and then 


overland this route would not afford opportunity 


for studying the topography the region, was decided take the 
longer overland route southwesterly direction from 
this route three distinct zones are met with before arriving the foot 
the Sierra 


. 


Fic. 6—A plantation of divi-divi trees along the road between Maracaibo and La Pua. These trees 
are grown for their seeds, which contain tannic acid, used in tanning. 


The Arid Coastal Zone 


The first zone may named the arid coastal consists 
broad, arid belt upon which seen the typical vegetation found these 
latitudes along portions the seacoast where scant rainfall experienced 
where the porous nature the soil such that the rainfall speedily 
absorbed without giving rise vegetation and its attendant humus. The 
appearance the country directly west the city Maracaibo, the 
eye the writer, identical with the landscapes the island Margarita 
off the Venezuelan coast the eastward—a sandy waste upon which cacti, 
shrubs, and smaller trees alone obtaining foothold. Following 
the road from the southwest one sees here and there small 
ranchos where goats provide their owners with precarious living. Outside 

13 An Exploration of the Sierra de PerijA, Venezuela, Geogr. Rev., Nov., 1918, pp. 385-410. 

14 A valuable map of the vegetation of northern Venezuela, 1:3,000,000, forms one of a series of three 
maps on the same scale (the other two showing geological structure and relief) by W. Sievers, accompanied 


by explanatory text (Karten zur physikalischen Geographie Venezuelas, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 42, 1896, 
pp. 125-129, 149-155, 197-201, with Pls. 10, 11, 15: reference on pp. 197-200 and PI. 
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doves, hawks, parrakeets, and owls, one sees but little wiid animal life 
this zone. The roads are heavy, deep sand, and and 
there small hummock reddish shale, perhaps five meters high, raises 
itself above the general all, the scenery depressing the 
extreme. The glare the sun strong, and the traveler who 
comes unprovided with canteen will suffer exceedingly from thirst, 
wells water holes with water fit drink being found after one leaves 
Maracaibo. one two instances small plantations umbrella-like 
divi-divi trees (Caesalpinia coraria; see Fig. are seen. The seeds 
these trees contain large proportion and gallic acid; they are 
used extensively the local tanneries and are also exported northern 
markets. Just outside Maracaibo one crosses the dry bed river 
whose course appears have changed the northward; the local 
custom dig shallow wells the sandy bottom this former water- 
course from which water may obtained that but slightly brackish. 

The arid coastal zone continues inland for distance about kilo- 
meters. The road from Maracaibo passes two important ranchos, that 
Palotal (about km. from Maracaibo) and that Rincon Vera 
(about km. from Maracaibo). these two places large depressions 
the soil serve rain water. Thus the owner enabled raise 
fairly large herds cattle, which feed upon the wiry grass and the leaves 
low bushes that make the scant vegetation these parts. The 
products these cattle the shape milk, cheese, and hides are sent 
Maracaibo. After passing these two ranchos one begins notice change 
the aspect the country. The shrubs are not abundant, and larger 
trees are seen here and there. The soil formation, however, still 
ally the same, and the country retains its level aspect. About halfway 
between Maracaibo and Monte Verde lies the small settlement Pua, 
consisting tienda (small shop) and two three small huts. Minor 
supplies can purchased here. 


The Dry-Forest Zone 

One enters the second zone, which may called the dry-forest zone, 
Monte Verde. This place appropriately named ‘‘green 
here begins the wooded belt, with width about kilometers. Monte 
Verde itself naught but open structure that serves resting place 
for the pack trains carrying supplies the interior—merely larger edition 
the Indian huts the mountains. encloses space around 
the building, which consists thatched roof supported 
caretaker lives nearby, whose lot falls the fodder for the arriving 
pack animals. For this makes small fixed charge, but there 
charge for the use the rest house. Half the floor area the rancho 
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bears raised wooden platform upon which the travelers swing their ham- 
mocks; the other half has mud pavement which used 
for cooking food. scene one these ranchos singularly 
weird. The flickering fires form strong contrast the gloom the 
surrounding forest. the gently swaying hammocks the chatter 


travelers times drowns even the noise the howling monkeys far off 


Fig. 7—lerry across the Palmar River at Paso de la Candelaria. 


the forest. After while the occupants the hammocks erow silent, 
and the wild life the woods has the night itself, the and 
howlers ably supported the myriads frogs the nearby ponds. 


THe CHARACTER THE 


The wooded zone supports large trees, the giant being one the 
predominant varieties. Large numbers valuable trees can also 
observed. Very little underbrush seen, and would appear 
each giant tree required all the nourishment which the shallow soil covering 
the underlying sand could give and nothing were left sustain 
smaller vegetation. The soil still sandy and the road level. Here and 
there palm tree raises its stately crest. During the rainy season the 
road generally covered with water. Owing the sandy soil 
formed, and consequence travel possible any time the year, 
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VERDE THE PALMAR RIVER 

Monte Verde the crossing the Palmar River the country 
almost uninhabited. The reason for this that with one two exceptions 
pasturage found for cattle, nor there soil that would make agri- 
cultural enterprise successful. Four ponds, Prevencién, San Pedro, 
San Isidro, and San Pablo, border the road, that the traveler need not 
take the same precautions against thirst were necessary between Mara- 
caibo and Monte Verde. Small cattle farms are found near the last three 
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these ponds, but there possibility obtaining supplies here, 
the owners live dire poverty. Beyond the invariable cup coffee, 
which duly prepared act courtesy for any arriving traveler, 
impossible obtain any provisions except some green plantains. 


Before reaching the ford the Palmar River, find the second 
zone higher degree fertility. The humus covering the sandy soil 
becomes deeper, and the forest has denser appearance. The woods here 
are peopled with monkeys, jaguars, tapirs, wild boars, and birds 
all descriptions, such curassows, wild turkeys, partridges, parrots, 
pigeons, and macaws. The traveler astonished the faunal riches 
this district. proves sportsman’s paradise. Large swarms 
butterflies cluster around the water puddles the road and being 
disturbed fly such numbers almost one’s vision. 


RIVER 
the ford the Palmar River, named Paso Candelaria (Fig. 7), 
the stream about 120 feet wide and can crossed horseback during the 
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dry season. During rainy weather the river frequently high that the 


traveler must cross canoe while the animals swim. even 


the current becomes swift that the traveler obliged wait upon the 


banks until the waters subside. The river not navigable, reports 


state that loses itself swampy marshes some distance below the ford 
and does not recover its channel until 


within short distance from its 
mouth Lake 


toll levied the government upon all 
travelers and animals that cross the river, and ferrymen and toll gatherers 
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Fic. 9--Typical native houses near La Villa. 


The house the right 
made of intertwined boughs plastered with mud. 


are stationed the ford. Paso Candelaria also found large 
cattle ranch with excellent pasturage. Here are produced large quantities 
the typical white cheese that can seen the Maracaibo markets. 

The forest zone continues for considerable distance beyond the river. 
The country now becomes slightly rolling, and may noted that the 
original sandy lake bottom has been covered with the more fertile deposits 
that have washed down from the Sierra Perija. 


The Savana Zone 


About three hours’ ride from Paso Candelaria, short distance 
before the ancient town Villa reached, the forest opens and one 
enters the third zone. This belt about kilometers wide. reality 
plateau with elevation about 300 feet where erosion places 
has cut small valleys, leaving low hills that overlook the mountains and 
the intervening ravines. These low, rolling plains are crossed here and 
there ridges white sandstone that are general parallel with the 
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mountains and die out soon they approach the Palmar River. The 
low portions consist the main gravel and boulder-covered terraces 
uneven character. This third zone may the savana zone and 
extends the foot the Sierra Small clumps trees dot 
the grass-covered savana. The grass not high even the rainy season 
and resembles dune broom grass. few huts and some horses, cattle, 
sheep, and goats indicate that this zone slightly more populated than the 
two previously described regions. The town Villa, officially known 
many maps, consists about one hundred houses and irregularly laid 
out (Fig. Villa was also known during the Guzman-Blanco 
administration and during the same epoch the district 
which now the District Perija was known the Guzman- 
may mentioned that this renaming towns, districts, 
and states Venezuela has caused great deal confusion the past 
and makes the reading maps difficult. Villa the residence the 
the municipality Perija, the other municipality the district 
being that Machiques. 

According Sanchez, the town Villa was founded families 
from the Canary Islands The writer the opinion that this 
information incorrect, personally inspected the church records 
Villa, which back the year 1781. Judging the architecture its 
church the town far greater antiquity. may 
dentally that Sanchez states that the savana surrounding 
named the According the local authorities 
Villa has about 250 inhabitants, many the houses being 
for the larger part the year. sort recuperating resort for 
the landowners from regions the north and west. They are the habit 
spending week two here, the climate the place 
being famed for its That Villa was more important settle- 
ment former days can judged from the numerous ruined house 
foundations that still exist. There now but little shop 
two seem suffice for the needs the inhabitants and the surrounding 
country. Many the houses still retain traces the favorite architectural 
vagaries the early settlers. This especially noticeable the curious 
windows with their wooden grills. 


VILLA AND THE SIERRA 
Beyond Villa the country becomes more thickly settled. Many 
little huts are seen, made intertwined boughs that have been plastered 
with mud (Fig. 9). One struck the patriarchal mode living 
the settlers, who appear almost entirely independent the outside 
world and can produce almost all they need without having elsewhere. 


1) Sanchez, op. cit., p. 63. 
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The Sierra Perija now comes into view (see Fig. first 
would hard indeed deseribe its beauties and its grandeur. 
When approached from the east the afternoon, the sun seems 
accentuate the cloud masses that drift along the ridges. The vegetation 
the mountains visible against the light the sun, and the 
entire ridge appears covered with bluish haze. From the 
side the Sierra Perija 


Venezuelan 
presents different aspect from 
that seen from the Colombian valleys. While the range reported 


partly devoid vegetation its western slopes, densely forested 


Fic. 10—The Ciénaga de Arimpia, a shallow lake, typical of the western Maracaibo k 
dries up in the dry season 


»wland, which 


the eastern. Vegetation appears extend the crest every ridge; 
bare places are seen all. One can clearly make out the waterfall 
the Cogollo River, the white strip this being sharp contrast 
the deep green the surrounding vegetation. 

Numerous small hills now begin put appearance. These cannot 
called the foothills the Sierra they are totally detached 
and appear like isolated islands the savana. None them have eleva- 
tions over 100 feet. not unusual find swamps and small lakes 
between the ridges. Owing the peculiar formation the quick- 
sands frequently form these swamps and offer serious menace the 
unwary traveler. Reports that travelers have been engulfed these 
quicksands are not uncommon. 

The savanas end near the ridges the Sierra Before 
reach these ridges several shallow lakes have passed, which the 
largest the Ciénaga Arimpia 10), which has considerable area 
during the rainy season but dries almost entirely other times the 
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year. Near this lake found the settlement Horqueta, where the 
station the Caribbean Petroleum Company station 
consists large thatched bungalow for the use officials and mess 
room. Both houses are enclosed mosquito netting—a great blessing 
the traveler country where mosquitoes are found ineredible quan- 
tities. Besides these buildings number sheds for machinery, houses 


for the workmen, are the settlement. 


The Region Along the Foot the Range 


The country between Horqueta and Machiques consists for the 
greater part savana and only wooded the belts following the water- 
courses. There are two routes that are general use for travel 
Machiques: one, inner route with reference the mountains, leading 
from the settlement Arimpia southwest via Rodeo and Llano; the 
other, outer route, running southeast San Juan and then southwest 
via Villa Vieja San Rafael and thence Machiques. The advantage 
the outer route that the rainy season one not held the cross- 
ings various rivers. The outer route, however, besides being considerably 
has the disadvantage that leads almost entirely over open savana, 
which makes travel the heat the day severe hardship. 

The first settlement size one reaches following the outer route 
after leaving Horqueta that Arimpia. This consists least 
fifty houses over the savana. Each house has its grazing lands, 
that the distance between any two houses may much half 
mile. The inhabitants Arimpia, fact the inhabitants all the settle- 
ments between Arimpia and Machiques, depend for living almost 
sively upon the raising cattle, goats, and sheep. The trails from one 
settlement another are hard find the animals have made many 
paths the savana that these are frequently mistaken for the road (Fig. 
1). Bird life the savana appears differ greatly from the bird life 
that found the wooded zone. Undoubtedly the savanas would prove 
rich field ornithologists, the casual observer struck with the 
immense number species seen, running all the way from the large storks 
and that frequent the swamps the smallest sized humming birds. 

The next settlement size met with this road that San Juan, 
consisting about thirty huts. The inhabitants San Juan appear 
have specialized the raising sheep, instead the usual goats. The 
grass here appears trifle more nutritious than other parts. 
This probably for the fact that large depression exists 
south San Juan from which the surrounding country derives great 
deal moisture. consequence the aspect the savana greener, and, 
with its clumps trees, resembles, when viewed from distance, nothing 
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much Kentish meadow studded with untidy orchards. 
hummocks north and south San Juan also seen clumps coconut 
trees; fact similar groves are not unusual throughout the entire Perija 
district, additional evidence that the soil here was one time sea bottom 
and still sufficiently impregnated with salt permit proper cultivation 
coconut curious and unusual sight come across bearing 
coconut trees such distance from the 

After passing San Juan, the road leads the east large swamp 
ealled Beyond this one passes two small settlements, San 
Ignacio and Villa Vieja. The road now takes abrupt turn the south- 
west, enters the densely wooded zone the River, and crosses this 
river the ford San Rafael. The wooded belt here has width 
about kilometers and not left until just before one reaches the settle- 
ment Las Piedras, halfway from the ford Machiques. 


Town 

The town Machiques (Fig. 11) situated the southern bank 
the River, which, according Sanchez, also named the Rio 
consists about 300 houses and perhaps inhabitants, 
although the natives claim that 4,000 people live the town itself and 6,000 
the immediate neighborhood. The town not located advantageously, 
built upon level plateau with altitude about 400 feet, 
which sometimes partly inundated the The town built 
two parts, separated swamp which does not tend improve the 
health the inhabitants. 

Machiques the residence the Governor Perija. The town also 
named Libertad, which survival the administration 
and appears have been retained longer than the name for 
Villa. The writer cannot explain the origin either the word Machiques 
comparatively new settlement. Judging from 
its architecture and from local traditions, cannot more than fifty 
old. The church and the government office are the only public 
structures any distinction. None the houses have two stories, and 
they are all the same architectural simplicity, consisting generally 
one room divided flimsy partition. Unlike the older residences 
Villa, but very few houses are seen Machiques that have the tiled 
roofs typical the older Spanish-American settlements. Instead, they 
are provided with the thatched roof palm leaves found the huts 
the 

The inhabitants Machiques depend largely upon the cattle farms 
that surround for their livelihood. Various landed proprietors reside 
the town when not living upon their estates. Furthermore, Machiques 
the center imports from Maracaibo for distribution through the coun- 
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NOTE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAP 
The map based mainly Sievers and Simons (references and list below) for the 
western border of the Sierra de Periia and the area west of #, and on the “ Atlas de 
Venezuela” (4) and maps by the Caribbean Petroleum Co. (6 and 7) for ihe eastern 
border of the range and the western Marecaibe lowland. The interior of the range ts haved 
on the author's route sketches and, for the rest, outlined conjecturally according to maps 4 
and 5. The coast line of the Gulf of Venezuela and Lake Maracaibo tu based on the 
astronomically determined positions of the Comisién del Mapa Fisice y Politico de Venceuela 
as given in the Appendix to the Memona del Ministerio de Relaciones interioves, Carccan, 
1911, pp. 166-174 (also incorporated in the “ Atlas de Venezuela”). The resulting 
configuration (see also inset in upper left corner) differs widely from the usual representation 
on current maps and charts, which goes back to Codazzi, 1840 (see the map, |: 1,300,000. 
comparing Codazzi's delineation with that of the new map, in Vol. 2 of Memoria del 
Mimistro de Guerra y Marina, Caracas, 1907). This holds true especially of the coast ot 
Paraguaipoa, which on the older maps is shown in longitude 72°5' W., creating quite a deep 
re-entrant in the Gulf of Venezuela, termed the Ensenada de Calabozn The corrected 
position of 7! 58 displaces the town 7'% miles to the east and flattens out the bay 
Finally, the representation on the present map of the eastern border of the Sierra de Peri 
in its proper position, based on the surveys of the Caribbean Petroleum Ca., makes this perhaps 
the first map correctly to show its relation to the previously located western border and. con- 
sequently, to define the extent of the range. While most maps give & a width of 25-30 
miles, # is in reality 60 miles wide between Villanueva and La Luna and 45 miles wide | 
between Corazonal the Rio and the eastern foot the 
List of Sources 

und nach eigenen Aulnahmen gezeichnet von Dr. W. Sievers, 1668. 1:500,000. PI. |, 
Zeitachr. der Gesell. far Erdkunde zu Berlin, Vol. 23, 1688. 

2. Map of Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta . . from a Survey by Mr. F. A. A, Stone 
1881. [1:785,000.) Proc. Royal Geogr. Soc., Vol. 3, 1881 

3. Goajra Peninsula, by F. A. A. Sumons. 1:925,000. Proc. Roya! Geogr. Soc, 
Vol. 7, 1865. 

4. Atlas de Venezuela: Estado Zulia. | 500,000. Editado por Vicente Lecuna, 
dibuyjado y grabado por Luis Muios Tebar con los mejores datos y segun los uhimos 
hechos por el personal del Mapa Fisico y Politico. [Casaces,) 1916 

5. Mapa del Estado Zulia, [por] Luis R. Chacin, estudiante, ly] F. Chacin Navas, 
ingeniero. 1:550,000. Basado en los trabajos centtheos de! coronel Agustin Codazn alguncs 
datos de la Comision del Mapa Fisico i Politico de Venezuela. Maracaibo, November, |915 

6. Blueprint base map of the western Maracaibo lowland and the castern border of the 
Sierra de Perijd from Sinamaica to Machiques. 1:100,000. Caribbean Petroleum Co., 
Philadelphia, December, 1913. [No relief] 

7. Topographic and Geologic Sketch Map of the Perja-Rio Limén Maracaibo Region 
Zulia, Western Venezuela. Compiled to accompany report of Ralph Amold. July, 1915 
1,100,000. Caribbean Petroleum Co., Philadelphia. [Relief in contours (interval, meter]) 
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tryside. The district due west from Machiques far the Sierra 
Perija quite fertile, being covered with the deposits the River, 
that large potreros afford abundant pasturage for cattle. 


The country directly the south Machiques uninhabited far 
the Catatumbo River, raids the Indian tribes have put stop 
all enterprises this region. Formerly there existed road from 
Machiques Pilar the Catatumbo, but this road has not been used 
for least one hundred years and all traces have disappeared. 
inhabitant Machiques ventures farther than Los Canitos, the cattle 
ranch due south from the town the northern bank the Yasa River. 
Some few years ago the Caribbean Petroleum Company Philadelphia 
sent large armed expedition into this region order explore the 
country between the Yasa and the Santa Ana; but, after months 
incredible hardships and after having succeeded penetrating the unknown 
area but short distance, this expedition had return. Despite constant 
one the laborers that went with the party was killed from ambush 
the Indians, and, had the party been less heavily guarded, probable 
that none would have returned. South the Yasa live the dreaded 
Motilones and more particularly the Pariri, Tucucu, and Rio Negro sub- 
tribes. Reports also speak semi-arboreal tribe Indians named 
Porotos, whose alleged ferocity dreaded even the Motilones. This 
country undoubtedly offers great possibilities for canoe exploration from 
the mouth the Santa Ana River Lake Maracaibo its source and 
the headwaters its tributaries. This probably one the most interest- 
ing ethnological fields South America still unexplored. 

fact that may interest paleontologists looking for new fields 
exploration that the inhabitants Machiques report finding, close 


proximity the town, immense bones animais that resemble 
mastodons. 


Returning from Machiques Horqueta the route lying nearest 
the Sierra one has cross the River ford about 
half mile from the town. The here still retains great deal the 
impetuosity that characterizes its course the mountains and during the 
rainy season frequently turbulent that crossing becomes impossible. 
The stream here has rocky bed and not over three feet deep the 
middle during normal times. 

Before reaching the important settlement Llano one has cross 
the Aponcito and the Macoita (Fig. 3)—a matter which, during the dry sea- 
son, presents difficulty. Llano collection about thirty scattered 
ranchos. Due west from the crossing the Macoita River, the very 
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densely 


missions the 


known 


day 


becoming more 


his sojourn amo 
tain range. Her 


enough 


sance, 


found 


gation. 


After 


and Cogollo Riv 


passing 


foot the Sierra Perija, are 
found the remains one the ten 


Capuchins Na- 
which to- 
Viejo’ 
this region the 


? 


writer conducted in- 


returning from 
the Macoa In- 


dians the interior the moun- 


were found the 


remains ancient civilization 


ilture that the 


Colombia. 


While this archeological work was 
more the nature reconnais- 


antiquities 
the 


were 


writer 


great possibilities future investi- 


Llano, one 


comes the fords the Motilone 


ers, the latter be- 


ing the deeper and, the rainy 


season, the more dangerous 

cross. because these five 
(the Aponcito, 

Rivers) that this inner road not 
taken during the 
travelers preferring take the 
longer, but easier route which en- 
tails only the crossing the 
After fording the Cogollo one 
reaches the small settlement 


Rodeo, crosses 
vana, and arrive 
There still 


This 


Fic. 12—View looking east and southeast over the plain from low hill known Pueblo Viejo. 


wooded the right, toward the 


and over 


broken 


wide strip sa- 
Arimpia. 
another road from 


Machiques and Horqueta that 
one can take, providing the serv- 


ices good guide can pro- 


runs directly 


along the foot the mountains 
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The decreasing elevation of the range toward the north (right) is shown. 


land the foot the Sierra near Quebrada. 


Fic. 


leads from Machiques very small settlement 
called Las Delicias, cattle farm 
the Cuiba River—a tributary the Cogollo— 
and from here via another cattle farm named 
Pascual the Coruba station the Caribbean 
Petroleum Company the Cogollo. From 
Coruba Horqueta this company has built 
wide tractor road. This route leads for the 
greater part through the virgin woods along the 
mountain slopes and repays beauty what 
lacks comfort. 


general, the country north Horqueta 
presents aspect different from that the 
region the south. The River, tribu- 
tary the Palmar, resembles every way the 
tributaries the Apén (Fig. 
woodland are found along the streams, but other- 
wise the country can again classified be- 
longing the savana zone previously mentioned. 
The writer did not farther north than the 
farm Quebrada, where found some 
the best potrero land the district 
(Fig. 13). 


general, travel the district 
pleasant. The inhabitants, while not living 
pretentious are unusually hospitable and 
invariably kind the stranger their midst. 
The danger from snakes, although very real, 
small drawback anyone provided with boots 
and leggings. The climate good and not op- 
pressively hot. only during the rainy sea- 
son that travel times diffieult. 

There is, however, one great drawback 
sojourn this region. While seemingly small, 
this drawback assumes proportions that may lead 
grave consequences, and the writer suffered 
severely from it. does not possess the pen 
Whitney, can better than quote 
this author’s 


17 Caspar Whitney: The Flowing Road, Philadelphia, 1912, PP. 237-238. 
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Known Central America and Mexico the red-bug, the garrapata the tick 
Venezuela, and breeds four sizes malignance; the largest large full grown 
bedbug, the smallest little bigger than pen point. These all their sizes infest the 
brush and the grass. The low branches that sweep your hat you ride, the bush that 
drags across your legs the saddle, the grass through which you walk, the log upon which 
you rest, each and sundry, the idiom goes, supplies its quota swarming, biting garra- 
And the smallest the arch fiend the lot, for not only tiny 
all but invisible, but burrows into your skin immediately upon contact. 

returning the camp, every man went once the fire, where, divesting 
himself all clothing, held the different articles over the flames loosen the grip 
the insect might shaken off Then standing nude, search for those his 
body would instituted fellow sufferer, whose back turn explored later. 


was found the writer that bathing water containing very 
strong infusion crude native tobacco had the effect ridding the body 
the smaller variety ticks. Furthermore, the writer found, his 
sorrow, that scratching the tick bites resulted bad and painful 


tions which were slow heal and caused him great deal suffering 
and annoyance. 


COMBINED MAP AND PANORAMA FOR ORIENTATION 
FROM LOOKOUT STATIONS 
EMANUEL FRITZ 
Forest Service 


separate illustration, XVIII, facing 502] 


interest geographers device combining map and panorama 
that has recently come into wide use forest protection organizations 
lookout stations locating forest fires. shows vivid 
manner the appearance the entire stretch country surrounding look- 
out station just appears the lookout man. Where photograph 


would show the panorama flat rectangular picture, this device shows 


THE AND PANORAMA 

Reference the illustration (Pl. shows the device cireular 
—the original inches diameter—the map inner 
inches diameter and the panorama the 3-inch annular space remaining 
between its outer edge and the outer limit the drawing. For the map 
the proper portions the standard topographic sheets published the 
U.S. Geological Survey are used or, these are not available, some suitable 
other map the same scale. The panorama the distinctive feature the 
device. country the panorama drawn will consist number 
irregular lines, each representing ridge mountain crest. The lines 
farthest from the center indicate the farthermost ridges and mountains and 
the horizon. The name each mountain other conspicuous natural 
object lettered below the line representing it. The space between two 
ridge lines naturally indicates valley, and such space written the 
name the stream it. Objects culture—railroads, settlements, 
mines, also drawn and labeled. The relief not sketched 
freehand but carefully drawn with special and ingenious but very 
simple alidade. With the aid this instrument each ridge line drawn 
part the panorama bears its proper relation size, position, and shape 
those neighboring it. When such device ‘‘set lookout point 
and properly oriented, any one can learn from the name each feature 
lying his view sighting across its center the actual feature, then 
picking out the line the panorama portion corresponding shape 
and position and reading its name. Knowing its name, more can learned 
its location, surroundings, and character from the map the center. 


ALIDADE 


The alidade used drawing the panorama portion very simple (Fig. 
1). consists solid main bar having pivot ten inches from one end 
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its under side. one end this bar fixed vertical arm and 
the other hinged inclined arm. Both arms are hollow and have within 


1—Special alidade used for making circular panoramas. For description, see the text. 


them solid bars, which can made move down rack and pinion 
arrangements. The upper end each bar projects from the tubular arm, 


Fic. plane table with alidade used 
making the panorama resting on it. 


the one the vertical arm having near its outer end small peep hole and 
the one the inclined arm being fitted with inverted-V gunsight. 
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the lower end this latter bar fixed blunt pointed pricker which pro- 
jects from the face the hollow tube through narrow slot. the gun- 
sight raised lowered the pricker therefore moves with it. 


MAKING THE PANORAMA 

make panorama the alidade placed leveled plane 
table and the pivot fitted into small hole the center the table. 
After several simple adjustments are made the draftsman ready start 
mapping drawing the panorama. sights through the peep hole (after 
once being adjusted the bar with the peep hole fixed one position 
throughout the mapping) point the feature drawn, then raises 
lowers the gunsight the inclined front arm until comes into the 
line sight. This done, the arm depressed its hinge and point 
caused recorded the paper the small pricker. The arm again 
raised, the alidade turned slightly its pivot and sight taken 
another point the same feature, and point pricked the paper. 
the feature peak and the first sight was made its top and the second 
point the right left the top, the front sight must lowered 
bring into the second line sight. Thus the second point and 
ing points representing sights successively lower places the slopes 
the peak are closer the center the the first representing the 
top the peak. joining all the points thus made outline the 
peak and its slopes will appear the paper the same proportion and 
shape looks the observer. Other features are drawn the same 
manner, and eventually all them are sketched. The result cireular 
panorama disposed about center and corresponding with great fidelity 
appearance and proportion the actual. only remains then add the 
names all features. This done from the draftsman’s knowledge 
gained from familiarity with the region and from the study existing 
standard maps. 


THE DEVICE 


aid teaching new lookout man the names and locations all 
features lying his view, thus greatly improving his describ- 
ing and reporting locations forest fires, this type combined map and 
panorama unexcelled. the state New Hampshire, where many 
the lookout stations for which such devices have been made are also popular 
points among campers and sightseers, the maps have excited the greatest 
interest and have added the tourist’s pleasure making the jumbled 
mass mountains before him well-ordered and definite series distine- 
tively named features that can talk about and refer name. 


3 
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THE INDIANS THE GREAT LAKES REGION 
AND THEIR ENVIRONMENT 


PARKINS 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


the beginning the historic period America, the American Indians 
were widely distributed. They had been their new home sufficiently long 
have adjusted their habits and customs the peculiarities their 
environment and had developed sufficient differences speech 
fied into linguistic families. Three main families were found living the 
Great Lakes region: (1) the (the Five Nations New York, 
the Hurons, and the (2) the Algonquian, which included most 
the tribes about the Great Lakes; and (3) the Siouan, located the 
plains the west the lakes but represented one tribe, the Winnebago, 


Five Nations 

The Five Nations New York, the leading members the 
family, were for the most part non-migratory tribes. Their geographic 
position and environment were especially favorable for their 
welfare and their political unity and expansion. They had developed 
agriculture high stage, the chase furnishing only 
small portion their food. Means transportation being inadequate, 
their sustenance area for most their food was small. Only through well- 
advanced methods the exploitation their resources were they able 
support dense and numerous population. 

Their strategic position gave them advantage over the surrounding tribes. 
Waterways from their highland home led all directions. Down any 
these they were able pass quickly, strike their blow, and return leisure.’ 
Their non-migratory habits, dense population, and compact central position 
enabled them develop political and military organization that was 
marvel for strength and which they were justly proud. Schooleraft 
authority for the statement that one time noted suggested 
colonial official that the weak, struggling English colonies order 
strong should adopt the features embodied their Indian federation. 

Their environment had many the elements that make for superior 
cultural development: namely, protection, yet freedom intercourse rich 
soils, yet not productive that exertion was unnecessary; and 
season,’’ making foresight essential racial and individual survival. More- 
over, they lived environment possessing the factors that tend 


Information Respecting the History, Condition, and Prospects the Indian 
Tribes the United States, vols., Philadelphia, 1860; reference Vol. 34. 
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develop men having the maximum physical and mental vigor, active 
purpose, and resolute will. 

result their proximity the Hudson River, they obtained fire- 
arms from the Dutch Fort Orange early and 1643 had 
over four hundred guns.* 

Possessed all these advantages, geographic, economic, political, and 
military, they extended their power every They subdued the 
Delawares, destroyed the sent war parties far south the Cherokee 
fell upon the Illinois tribes,’ the Ottawa and Hurons 
all directions, destroyed the Neutrals, and appeared before the very 
gates The Jesuit for many years contain 
records the ravages and murders perpetrated upon the infant French 
colony these Romans the savage 

The Confederacy retained its hold upon the land New York 
until after the American Revolution, when the Mohawk, Cayuga, and other 
tribes, who had joined the English the war, were settled that nation 
lands Canada. all the Indian tribes they suffered least the 
encroachment the whites, because their superior economic development 
and firm hold upon the land. 


THE 

1615 Champlain and the Jesuit Caron found 16,000 Huron Indians 
near Lake Simeoe the fertile Ontario Lowland, whither believed 
they had been driven from the lower St. Lawrence their brethren, the 
New Like the Iroquois they were leading, for the most 
part, sedentary lives. Their country, called Huronia the French, was 
the Jesuits having fine situation. There are plains, says 
the report, ‘‘surrounded and intersected number very beautiful 
lakes rather Another writes: ‘‘As for the Huron country, 
tolerably level, with many prairies, many lakes, many Their 


New France, 1610-1791, Thwaites, edit., vols., Cleveland, 1896-1901; reference Vol. 34, 133. See 
also New York Hist. Soc. Colls. for 1869, 

Handbook American Indians North Mexico, parts, Hodge, edit., Bur. Amer. Ethnology 
30, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, C., 1907, 1910; reference Part 588. 

4S.D. Peet: The Delaware Indians Ohio, Amer. Antiquarian, Chicago, Vol. 1879-80, pp. 132-144; 
reference 134. 

Schoolcraft: Indian Tribes, Vol. 35. 

James Mooney: Myths the Cherokee, 19th Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethnology, 1897-98, Washington, 
pp. 11-548; reference 351. 

Relative the Colonial History the State New York, vols., Albany, 1856-83; 
reference Vol. pp. 147, 162. 

Jesuit Relations, Vol. 290; Vol. 12, 199. 

Vol. 12, 199; Vol. 22, 43; Vol. 26, 33; Vol. 30, 161; Vol. 40, 211; Vol. 45, pp. 185, 189. 

The idea much proclaimed certain European nation the modern period, 
apparently not new. Cadwallader Colden says the Iroquois: The Five Nations think themselves 
nature superior the rest mankind and themselves Ongue-honwe, that is, men surpassing all others. 
This opinion, which they take care cultivate and instil into their children, gives them that courage 
which has been terrible all the nations North America; and they have taken such care impress 
the same opinion their people all their neighbors, that they, all occasions, yield the most 
submissive obedience Indian Tribes, Vol. 185). 
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cabins are made large sheets bark the shape arbor, long, wide, 
and high proportion; some them are seventy feet The 
land, they not cultivate it, produces for only ten twelve 
years most; and when the ten years have expired, they are obliged 
remove their village another The Hurons practiced migratory 
agriculture, common among primitive peoples, forerunner true agri- 
culture. Their position the Trent River outlet, with rivers and lakes 
leading Georgian Bay and southward Lake Ontario, gave them advan- 
tages for traffic with other tribes. They were keen traders and made 
annual trips the lower St. Lawrence way Georgian Bay and the 
Ottawa River, carrying with them their own furs and those other tribes, 
especially those the Neutral nation the south. 


The main home the Ottawa Indians during the early part the seven- 
teenth century was Manitoulin Island and the eastern shore Georgian 
For the most part, their habitat was not productive that 
the Huron Indians. Glaciation the resistant limestones 
(Niagara) the northern part Manitoulin Island and the 
the oldland bordering Georgian Bay resulted much bare rock. 
only pockets that soil ean found suitable for cultivation. But geo- 
graphie conditions favored freedom intercourse for the Ottawa. Mani- 
toulin Island surrounded bays, and the eastern shore Georgian Bay 
festooned small islands and cut fiordlike indentations. Such coast 
lines bordered thin soils have been the chief factors producing the 
sea rovers and fishermen Norway and the Canoe Indians the north- 
western coast Though the Ottawa Indians lacked the large, 
gasily worked timber that make the beautiful, seaworthy canoes the 
Haida Indians possible, they constructed canoes birch bark, sufficiently 
large and serviceable carry them along the rivers and the borders the 
larger lakes. The Ottawa were not sufficiently advanced mechanical arts 
construct the serviceable vessels that the Norsemen built, but the carry- 
ing agent which they and other tribes the ‘‘birch region’’ did evolve 
the only one that time has shown serviceable region where 
frequent portaging necessary. 

Their geographic position the borders the lakes gave them great 
opportunity for trading with the other Indian nations. Segard says they 
traded with other tribes far west the Baie des Puants (Green 
Other reports show that they went even farther, from 400 500 leagues 
from their They bartered corn meal, sunflower oil, furs, skins, 
rugs, mats, roots, and herbs; and their position the western 


Jesuit Relations, Vol. 15, 153. 

4 Jbid., Vol. 14, p. 286; Vol. 18, p. 231. 

Collison: the Wake the War Canoe, New York, 1916; reference 89. 
Jesuit Relations, Vol. 15, 248. 

Handbook American Indians, Part 168. 
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entrance the Ottawa trade route gave them easy access the markets 
Montreal. The Ottawa were the first the Lake Indians trade with 
the French and, since many the Indians the western prairie were not 
accustomed the use the canoe, acted middlemen between them and 
the French the lower St. Lawrence. 


CHIPPEWA 

All during the period, even down the present time, bands 
Chippewa Indians have lived near the falls the St. Mary’s River 
and the region the south Lake Superior. Much the soil their 
territory entirely unsuited tillage. land long, cold winters 
and short growing seasons, thin soils, and numerous swamps and lakes. 
The isolation the area from the main lines westward expansion the 
whites and its adverse conditions just enumerated served 
retard its settlement. This slow settlement and the wild condition much 
the area have made it, even down the present, haven for the Indian. 
Indian economy had little use for the mineral deposits. The leanness 
the land made game and fish the principal food the natives. All through 
the historic period, the Chippewa the region about Lake Superior has 
been fisherman, and, since has been his chief source food, 
employs many devices for procuring 

The Chippewa, like the Ottawa, had commercial aptitudes and acted 
middlemen between the Indians and the French. 

Between 1665 and 1671 the Chippewa Indians obtained firearms from 
the French and were enabled press the Fox and Dakota Indians the 
west and south. their westward expansion they seemed actuated 
desire reach the rice fields northern Wisconsin and eastern 


Rice 
The wild rice region was mainly north line extending east and west 
Lake Winnebago, with southern projection along the Fox and Wis- 
consin Rivers. this region besides the Chippewa there were times 


18 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 50, p. 297; Vol. 54, p.149; Vol. 55, p.101. See also H. R. Schoolcraft: Summary 
Narrative Exploratory Expedition the Sources the Mississippi River, Philadelphia, 1855, 95; 
and Jonathan Carver: Travels Through the Interior Parts North America the Years 1766, 1767, and 
1768, London, 1778, p. 142. 

Father Allouez describes Chippewa fishing the rapids St. River 1669 follows: 
at the foot of these rapids, and even amid these boiling waters, that extensive fishing is carried on, from 
spring until winter, kind fish found usually only Lake Superior and Lake Huron. called 
the native language and ours Dexterity and strength are needed for this 
kind fishing; for one must stand upright bark canoe and there amid the whirlpools, with muscles 
tense, thrust deep into the water rod the end which fastened net made the form pocket, 
seven large fish being taken each time until load them (Jesuit Relations, 
Vol. 54, pp. 129, 131). Jonathan Carver, who visited the Sault about 1766, describes the fisheries there in a 
similar vein. says that fish were such great numbers the bottom the falls that enough might 
taken supply, when properly cured, thousands inhabitants throughout the (Carver, 
Travels, 142). One the interesting sights the Sault today certain seasons the Chippewa Indians 


their canoes the boiling plying their nets did their forefathers two and half centuries 
ago. 
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the Miami, Potawatomi, Winnebago, Sauk, Fox, Kickapoo, 
and According many writers, the early explorers 
sidered the wild rice region veritable 

this region were many kinds game, wild fowl fed the wild rice 
great numbers, and the lakes and rivers abounded fish. The fertile 
soil produced wild grapes, plums, and other fruits and when tilled gave 
abundant crops corn, beans, pumpkins, squash, and watermelons. But 
doubtless the crowning attraction was the wild rice marshes, ‘‘offering 
abundant harvest without any labor save that gathering Jenks 
says that for about two hundred years 10,000 Ojibwas (Chippewas) had 
access the wild rice fields. Prairie Lake, small body water Barron 
County, Wisconsin, with shore line about ten miles, could alone furnish 
grain enough supply body 2,000 Indians.** The population this 
wild rice region undoubtedly equaled numbers that all the other parts 
the country known the Northwest Territory, although the area but 
one-fifth that the 

The wild rice Indians were the whole non-migratory, but they were 
not advanced their cultural development were the 


INDIANS THE LAKE PLAINS AND RIVER VALLEYS BETWEEN LAKES 
AND MICHIGAN 


the lacustrine and glacial plains lying between Lakes Erie and Michi- 
gan and the south, region which now one the most populous and 
progressive agricultural sections America, there were several tribes 
Indians, all apparently comfortable until disturbed 
the white traders and settlers. The Potawatomi the early part the 
eighteenth century were scattered over good part southern Michigan 
but were particularly numerous along the St. Joseph River, where many 


Jesuit Relations, Vol. 44, 324; Vol. 55, pp. 108, 185; W.J. Hoffman: The Menomini Indians, 
Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethnology, 1892-93, pp. 3-328, Washington, C.; reference 12. 

Jesuit Relations, Vol. 44, 247; Vol. 68, Jenks: The Wild Rice Gatherers the Upper 
Lakes, 19th Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethnology, 1897-98, pp. 1013-1137, Washington, see especially 
pp. Shea: The Indian Tribes Wisconsin, Ann. Coll. the State Hist. Soc. 
Wisconsin, Madison, 1857, pp. 125-138; references pp. 129 and 133. 

Hebberd (quoted Jenks, Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethnology, says: The land was 
exceptionally rich essentials barbaric Charlevoix reported the most charming 
country all the The Jesuit Relations for 1671 describes the Fox River country 
fairest land possible behold—in every direction, prairies only, far the eye can reach, cut 
river which gently winds through it, and which rests the traveler paddle his canoe. The region 
forests and mountains passed when one arrives here Hence these people know not what 
travel water and have other houses, for the most part, than such are made rushes woven 
together the form mats.... The banks this river, which flows gently through the midst these 
prairies, are covered throughout with certain plant bearing what called here wild oats, which the 
birds are wonderfully fond (Jesuit Relations, Vol. 55, pp. 193, 195). 

Jenks, 19th Ann. Rept. Bur. Amer. Ethnology, 112. 

1042. 

25 Jhid., pp. 1106, 1110. 

Jesuit Relations, Vol. 44, 247; Vol. 54, pp. 14, 15; Vol. 62, 193; Warden: Statistical, 
Political, and Historical Account the United States North America, vols., Edinburgh, 1819; reference 
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bands had interesting know that the fame western 
Michigan fruit belt not entirely the result the work white 
men the modern period. French trader who visited the region about 
1718 says that here saw finest vines the world, which produce 
vast quantity very excellent grapes, both white and black, the berry 
very large and juicy, and the bunch very Both the French and 
the Americans recognized the attraction this region for the red men. 
The Jesuits founded mission the mouth the river about 1700, another 
south where Niles now stands, and the French built fort the St. 
Joseph command the St. Joseph-Kankakee trade route. The French and 
Indians tilled the soil about the fort, raising the usual products Indian 
agriculture, and many orchards apples were planted. 1820 the Cary 
Mission, established near the site Niles, undertook serve the Indians 
both spiritually and 

The Ottawa were numerous about the rapids the Grand River, drawn 
there the rich soil for the cultivation corn, the excellent fishing 
the rapids, and the abundant game the dense forest the valley. 
Although the resident population the rapids did not number more than 
500 600, there were times many 2,000 3,000 encamped there. 
French traders visited the region frequently, and about 1806 the American 
Fur Company established trading post the mouth the Grand 

Hurons, Ottawa (in Canada), and Potawatomi were numerous about 
the trading post and fort Detroit. Certain bands the Hurons, which 
later came called Wyandot, resided along the marshy shores Lake 
Erie near Sandusky. The Miami Indians were located near the portage 
the Maumee and Wabash Rivers, region which ‘‘abounded all times, 
especially the spring and fall, with game without the exten- 
sive marshes that border the lower drowned portion the Maumee River, 
swan, geese, ducks, and were numerous that they drove ‘‘sleep 
away the noise their There were many buffalo found 
place called the French Glaise (Defiance), drawn there the salt 
1792 General Wayne found continuous plantation corn 
along the entire length the Maumee River (on the higher lands) from 
Fort Wayne the 


Tue Forest Economy 


Although some the Indian tribes the Great Lakes region, like the 
Iroquois and lesser extent the Hurons, Miami, and the Potawatomi, 


Jesuit Relations, Vol. 66, 348. 

Doc. Colon. Hist. Y., Vol. 890. 

Winslow: Early History Berrien County, Michigan Pioneer Colls., Vol. 1874-76, pp. 120-125; 
reference 121. 

® Albert Baxter: Some Fragments of Beginnings in the Grand River Valley, Michigan Pioneer Coils., 
Vol. 17, 1890, pp. 325-331. 
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made corn, beans, and garden truck large part their sustenance, they 
were essentially forest people and practiced forest economy. The 
influence the forest, the rivers, the lakes, and the abundant game wooed 
them the life hunter. Their fields were for the most part mere 
patches land poorly cleared the midst thousands acres-of woods. 
They, therefore, utilized forest resources, not soil resources. They had 
reason for destroying the forests, for that meant the destruction home 
and sustenance. children the forest they utilized their environment 
the fullest degree. The experiences Europeans forest habitat, 
living the life hunter, show that the Indians had reached the stage 
perfection hunter life. The Anglo-Saxon the Great Lakes region 
never allowed himself freed from European influences. His advances 
into the Indian environment were timorous. most cases kept the 
lines communication open. But the Frenchman, traveling for hundreds 
miles along the waterways, went boldly into the red man’s world and 
was completely encompassed it. Here found could live most easily 
adopting, for the most part, the Indian’s mode life. built birch- 
bark canoes, donned the leather suit, hunted and fished the Indian did, 
married the daughter some Indian chief, and lived bark skin 
wigwam. The superior European methods tillage with which was 
familiar were not practiced. His squaw girdled the trees and planted the 
usual crops Indian agriculture, cooked his food the Indian 
and raised his offspring the way her forefathers. Thus the white 
man living the same environment the Indian and utilizing the same 
sank his level economic, social, and, certain degree, 
intellectual life. 


Tue INDIAN FISHERMAN 


hunting and fishing, the Indian was his best. The collecting and 
preserving natural foods were left with the women, too was the culti- 
vation corn; but hunting and fishing were the work the men. They 
were occupations which the males bent all their energy. Though all 
tribes the Great Lakes region fished some extent, the Indians 
the regions thin soils were forced make fish large part their 
food and resorted the lake shores great numbers during the fishing 
Among such people fishing became art and was taught the 
young. Just how much the Indian learned from the French difficult 
determine. The Jesuits, who were among the first visit the red man 
his haunts, describe many devices use the red man—spears (javelins 
reported the Jesuits), torches, decoys, nets all sizes, and mechanical 
structures, such weirs, dams, sluices, and sturgeon yokes.** 


38 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 55, p. 97. 


Schoolcraft: Indian Tribes, Vol. idem, Summary Narratives, 95; Jesuit Relations, 
Vol. 35, p. 175; Vol. 43, p. 261; Vol. 54, pp. 131, 217, 306; Vol. 55, p. 159; Vol. 56, p. 121. 
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LAKEs 

the Great Lakes region there were least three sites that were much 
resorted the red man catch and cure fish. Michilimackinac, ‘‘the 
spot most noted all the region for its abundance fish,’’ was visited 
the Ottawa, Hurons, Chippewa, and other Some the tribes that 
resorted the falls the St. Mary’s River came Michilimackinae cer- 
tain seasons when there was not fish the falls. The fame the falls 
the St. Mary’s River, previously was great. The red man 
knew the advantages fishing rapids, and fishing villages were found 
many them the Great Lakes Pointe St. Esprit (Ashland 
Bay), third important region, drew many Indians its fisheries that 
Marquette built his mission there that might have the opportunity 
ministering large bodies Lake Superior from all accounts 
had the most productive fisheries the Great Lakes. According the 
Jesuit Relations, full list all its fisheries would require complete 
enumeration all the coves and all the 

From all accounts, therefore, the Indian exercised fishing about 
much intelligence the white man does, employed practically all the 
devices the latter uses, knew the best regions for fishing, and the devices 
best suited for particular conditions. 


HuNTER 

While the red man used fewer devices procure the denizens the 
forest than did fishing, hunting demanded greater dexterity and 
intelligence. This was fully recognized the Indians, and the 
hunter was honored highly the great warrior. Winter was the chief 
season for hunting, the best conditions being deep snow and particularly 
snow with thick crust. are the savages’ riches,’’ says 
the Jesuit Relations, the moose, and other animals are caught 
them snare, when they are deep essential the 
success the hunter were the snows that, seasons when little fell, 
famines were widespread and many died late spring and 
summer, night along streams was employed procure 
deer. Many the animals went into the valleys night certain seasons, 
and the hunters would out dawn hunt them, always approaching 
them, when possible, from the east have better Co-operation 
was common hunting the bear, deer, elk, caribou, and buffalo. Hunters 
usually united hunting the beaver, the season extending throughout the 


Jesuit Relations, Vol. 55, pp. 101, 157, 161; Vol. 56, pp. 115, 117. 

36 See footnote 19. 

37 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 54, pp. 129, 131. 

38 Ibid., p. 151. 

pp. 151, 158. 

#0 Tbid., Vol. 45, p. 61; Vol. 49, p. 159; Schoolcraft: Indian Tribes, Vol. 2, p. 54. 
41 Jesuit Relations, Vol. 7, p. 145; Vol. 37, pp. 39, 147. 

Schoolcraft: Indian Tribes, Vol. 54. 
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whole winter, from November April, the fur this time being great 
Nearly all parts the animals were utilized. Flesh, hide, 
horns, hoofs, and bones were used food, clothing, shelter, the arts 
articles 

Not only were the resources fish and forest animals utilized their 
fullest, but much use was made the herbs, shrubs, and trees for food and 
the Indian arts and crafts. 


agriculture the Indian made little advance and, therefore, used only 
small part the sustaining power the land. lacked draft animals 
make his agriculture true agriculture and lacked the tools 
make productive the modern garden type. The land that 
held, but only here and there attempted cultivate superficial way, 
supported vast amount vegetation that could not used directly 
indirectly him and addition supplied food large number 
animals that way contributed his sustenance. only from the 
standpoint the agriculturist, the the mine operator, manu- 
facturer, however, that the Indian can said have made superficial 
use his resources. long the forests preserved their natural re- 
sources and these resources sufficed meet his demands, there was 
reason for his changing his relations his environment. But depletion 
resources increase population would hardly have him, unaided 
his natural environment, cultural advancement, for lacked the 
essentials true agriculture. Civilization brought cultural retrogression. 
The fur trade led him overexploit the animal resources his environ- 
ment, abandon most the advances had made native arts and 
primitive agriculture, and depend the whites for the necessities 
life. longer able support himself from the resources the forest, 
unable advance, even with the now easily obtainable essentials for true 
agriculture, owing his economic retrogression, could nothing better 
than cede his lands and move the West, where could still live his old 
life. 


Jesuit Relations, Vol. 79; Vol. 61; Vol. pp. 297-308. 
44 Thid., Vol. 1, pp. 249, 263, 281; Vol. 4, p. 267; Vol.9, p. 273; Vol. 10, p. 283; Vol. 13, pp. 39, 101; 
Vol. 15, 155; Vol. 24, pp. 171, 173. 
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AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY 


Monthly Meeting November. The first regular monthly meeting the 
American Geographical Society was held Tuesday evening, November 19, the 
Engineering Societies’ Building, West Thirty-ninth Street. 


President Greenough 
presided. 


for confirmation the names 293 candidates for Fellowship, 
each whom had been approved the Council, and they were confirmed Fellows 
the Society. Thereupon Professor Bailey Willis Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity, California, addressed the Society ‘‘The Physical Basis National Develop- 
ment.’’ The address dealt with the development nations conditioned the 
physical nature their domain. Many examples, both from the Old World and the New, 


were cited support the thesis. Particular attention was given the topic from the 
point view peace problems. 


NORTH AMERICA 


The Minnesota Forest Fire October 12-15, 1918. One the most dis- 
astrous forest fires the history the country raged northeastern Minnesota during 
October and 13, 1918, and continued secondary waves throughout the two following 
days. originated numerous places within area about 15,000 square 
miles, area larger than that Belgium 4,000 square miles. From 1,200 1,500 
people perished, and hundreds more were wounded. Although the entire region was not 
devastated, seems that few square miles the timbered portions were untouched. 
some townships every farm was completely wiped out. 

Cloquet, city 7,500 inhabitants, headquarters for one the largest white pine 
lumber companies the United States, was wiped out with the exception few 
industries along the St. Louis River. Many smaller towns and settlements were com- 
pletely destroyed. The outskirts the East End’’ Duluth were severely damaged, 
about three hundred houses having burned. Those who were members the American 
Geographical Society’s Transcontinental Excursion 1912 will recall the attractive 
Northland Country Club, where they were entertained luncheon. The main house 
and the beautiful evergreen-birch woods for miles around are now things the past. 
Two large lumber companies Louis Bay, opposite the heart the city, were 
destroyed well the approaches the Interstate Bridge connecting Duluth and 
Superior Wisconsin. 

There are those who point incendiarism the cause the fire, although small 
fires had been burning here and there for several days. The brush fires 
during the Fall season has developed certain amount indifference toward them 
spite the fact that all that needed make them serious any time strong wind 
from the right direction. The conditions this year were highly propitious for the rapid 
spread the fires. The territory experienced the driest season the history the 
local Weather Bureau. The secondary rain maximum, which regularly Sep- 
tember (the primary occurs June), failed set and was preceded exception- 
ally dry summer, thereby causing unprecedented dryness underbrush and timber. 
wind reaching about miles hour during the afternoon October fanned 
the flames into sheets fire. the wind suddenly rose miles hour, 
again about miles after M.’’ This sudden rise velocity was 
undoubtedly due the local reduction pressure established the overheating the 
atmosphere, consequence the fiercely burning pitch the dry pine, spruce, and 
tamarack woods. The circulation air locally took cyclonic character, although 
under the general control anticyclone the time. The fires were intensified and 
their devastating powers increased many fold. The maximum damage was done this 
time. Winds such high velocity occurred nowhere else the rest the state nor the 
surrounding states, nor did the barometric gradients the weather map that 
morning give any indication possible high winds. With the subsidence the local 
the wind moderated and turned the northeast, saving Duluth, Two Harbors, 
and probably Superior, important shipping points for most the iron ore being 
utilized the manufacture munitions and steel products. 

The fire having the main exhausted itself after about five days intermittent 
fierce and moderate blazing, rooted itself the extensive peat swamps (muskeg). This 
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added serious loss, for these swamps burn slowly and deeply, after which their 
fertility considerably reduced, excepting for the first year two immediately after 
the burning. Subsequently heavy fertilizer will necessary, making crop cultivation 
expensive. 

While the tremendous losses human lives and material property are most lamen- 
table and can never recovered, such catastrophe not without its ray hope. 
The present settlers are pioneers. Their struggle has been one continued sacrifices, 
leading way for those who will eventually reap the profitable harvests. The clearing 
the land has presented the greatest obstacle, especially because the dense under- 
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Fic. 1—Sketch map showing area devastated Minnesota forest fire Oct. 12-15, 


brush. people have ever fought more valiantly against the adversities Nature’s 
domains than the and Finns northeastern Minnesota. And now the 
small fruits their fifteen twenty years’ struggle have been taken from them. 
Yet, they will return start the work over again. The fires will have aided them the 
further clearing the land, and for this some thanks may offered. The hardships 
the future will mitigated somewhat. Next year the beautiful fireweed with its 
nectar-filled pink blossoms will rise magic and supply the honey bees with rich 
sweets. Those who are wise enough engage bee-keeping will earn large reward. 
Then too, the unexcelled, pink and white, wild clover will come slowly, returning 
strength within two three years, give the newly purchased milch cows the nourish- 
ment which makes them profitable. Sheep will have enough nibble the outset, 
and even hogs may thrive. The region destined dairy and sheep land, and the 
time when will come into its full fruitage will soon hand spite and even 
with the help the depressing fires. EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


Recent Dust Fall and Its Origin. the American Journal Science for 
October, 1918 (pp. 599-609), there appears the account dust fall which unusually 
favorable opportunities were offered and taken advantage for the study what 
rather common but little understood occurrence. Thanks the promptness and care 
exercised the observers, Messrs. Winchell and Miller, Madison, Wis., 
have what seems excellent record this dust fall, not only the nature 
the material deposited and the area covered, with estimate the total amount 
precipitated, but, more important still, the course probably followed the dust 
particles and plausible hypothesis concerning the source and circumstances its 
origin. 
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Dust was noted the moist snow and sleet which fell March 1918, Iowa, 
Wisconsin, Upper and Lower Michigan, and far east Vermont, covering area 
least 100,000 square miles. The observers calculated that not less than million 
tons organic and inorganic material fell, and probably many times that amount. 
The particles consisted chiefly feldspar, quartz, opal, limonite, and other inorganic 
matter, but there were also bits plant tissue. 

Search for the origin the dust was facilitated the facts that snow cover lay 
over the country the north and that rain had fallen many localities during preceding 
days. map shows the areas thus eliminated probable sources. 
disturbance was moving across the continent, having entered northern Cali- 
fornia March This led investigation meteorological conditions the 
arid regions the Southwest, particularly New Mexico and Arizona, where are 
located large areas siliceous feldspathic rock. was learned that strong convec- 
tional currents had prevailed there March raising dust storms severe 
cause much discomfort the military camps. From study air currents given 
the Weather Bureau the investigators conclude that enormous quantity dust must 
have been eroded from these arid regions, lifted into the upper atmosphere, and carried 
with the storm thousand miles more the northeast, where was brought down 
the snow and sleet which had formed great altitude the air. 


Length the Growing Season Kentucky. The dates the last killing frost 
spring, the first killing frost autumn, and the length the growing season 
Kentucky have been studied Professor Walz the Weather Bureau 
Office Louisville, Ky. (Monthly Weather Rev., Vol. 45, 1917, pp. 348-353). The 
records the regular stations the Weather Bureau and those co-operative stations 
with twenty years more record have been examined and analyzed, and mathematical 
methods used the investigation statistics and probabilities have been employed. 
The average dates first and last killing frost, the average number days the 
growing season, and the standard deviations from these averages have been computed 
for each station, and the consequent risks probabilities determined. This study 
one the rapidly increasing series similar investigations into the meteorological 
risks with which our farmers are every year confronted. Every such discussion makes 


EUROPE 


Regional Consciousness and Nationality Western Europe. posthumous 
article, ‘‘Regional Environment, Heredity, and Consciousness’’ (Geogr. Teacher, Vol. 
1915-16, pp. 147-153), Professor Herbertson stated his belief the fundamental nature 
geography: ‘‘For the understanding history, economics, politics, any 
study mankind, necessary (i) realize that the wholes which are greater than 
the individual are geographical, (ii) grasp the idea region and the need for 
feeling regional And regarding regional consciousness Herbertson 
well time. The spirit place changes with the spirit the time; 
alters with man’s relation the region; the geographer has consider both 
trying understand the present regional consciousness.’’ Here find the keynote 
recent admirable work Dr. Fleure, follower and exponent the school 
regional geography which Herbertson contributed greatly (Human Geography 
Western Europe: Study Appreciation, series ‘‘The Making the Future,’’ edited 
Patrick Geddes and Victor Branford, Williams and Norgate, London, 1918). the 
preface Dr. defines his object ‘‘an attempt appreciate the genius loci 
some the human groups which have become accustomed live and act such 
Western Europe.’’ throw light from new angle that part the world geograph- 
ically most complex—the lands dealt with are those the Romance and German 
languages Western Europe—must necessarily be, the author himself recognizes, ten- 
tative and suggestive—but the suggestions are many and fruitful. 

Starting with the concept that man not the mere creature but 
the possession certain power mold his environment and thus shape his own 
destiny, the Human Zones and Regions are worked out according their response 
man’s endeavor. broad world classification this basis made the same author 
the article Régions humaines,’’ Annales Géogr., Vol. 26, 1917, pp. 161-174.) Thus, 
following outline the three great structural, climatic, and ethnic zones Western 
Europe, are presented with brief description the Zone Difficulty the high- 
land core, where the land has ‘‘to large extent refused sensible increment, even hard 
and prolonged effort’’; the Zone Increment the Mediterranean Basin, where 
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favoring climate and other advantageous circumstances yielded early response and 
moderate and steady return man’s labor; the Zone Effort, the northern slopes from 
the highland belt, originally densely forested, only yielding slowly permanent human 
settlement. The zones, however, are not areas definite boundary; they are transitional 
both time and space. Emphasis laid their transitional character—a point 
supreme importance any study that involves treatment frontiers. Troubles have 
repeatedly arisen from the failure appreciate the existence transitional regions: 
attempt force Lorraine violently from its historic intermediate position 
case point. Furthermore the transitional region, because characteristically 
meeting place men and their products, has unique possibilities for the acquisition 
wealth, material and spiritual. France, where the mountain zone dies down and 
northern and southern belts meet, transition region great scale. Races and 
influences have here met and mingled remarkable degree, and here that may 
find ‘‘the best answer theories the super-man and the super-race.’’ the con- 
trary the tragedy Germany that her traditionally rich and cultured transition 
zone the southern valleys should have been dominated the North 
German Plain. 

Analysis the zones and regions followed series ‘‘short sketches the 
interweaving relations between man and his environment’’ the human groups into 
which they fall. The sketch the wonderful rich and varied weavings that have gone 
make the fair fabric France was published the Scottish Geographical Magazine, 
for November, 1916, under the title France: Regional Interpretation’’ (abstracted 
the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1917, 150). part the chapter ‘‘From the Alps the 
Northern Seas’’ was treated previous article entitled Berlin and Its Region’’ 
(abstracted the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1917, pp. 399-401). The Iberian peninsula and 
Italy also have chapters themselves, and there one Small Peoples.’’ 
Independence the small peoples defended the ground the valuable and dis- 
tinctive contributions that they have made civilization. Consideration these small 
units, Denmark, Holland, Flanders, Wallony, Luxemburg, Lorraine, Alsace, Switzerland, 
and Bohemia, that together (with Poland) wind round Germany, leads the much pro- 
pounded question what constitutes nation. definition, for absolute 
criterion can found, but there very interesting statement favorable factors. 
moderate-sized group has common language with rich spiritual tradition gather- 
ing round it, that group will always strive keep its individuality.’’ noteworthy 
too that racial unity detail regarded possible weakness: rather advan- 
tage for nation include ‘‘a rich and intimate mixture races for its own spiritual 
strength, and also, added, order promote mutual understanding with its neigh- 
bors.’’ Such mixtures, however, the case France and Britain, are the fortunate 
happenings the past. 

The last chapter the book concerns Great Britain, and the final thought 
Britain link between the Old and New Worlds, ‘‘in co-operation with the European 
continent behind and the immense human opportunities the Americas front.’’ 


Recent Oceanographic Investigations Spanish Waters. Though conditions 
during the past few years have seriously interrupted plans made the International 
Oceanographic Commission created 1914 the countries southern Europe, Spain 
has continued her part the enterprise far the permitted. Brief 
accounts this work have appeared from time time the Revista Geografia 
Colonial Mercantil, published the Royal Geographical Society Madrid (Vol. 12, 
1915, pp. 199-200; Vol. 13, 1916, pp. 81-121; Vol. 14, 1917, pp. 361-371; Vol. 15, 1918, 
pp. 248-251). 

Explorations were initiated the Instituto Oceanografia the Vasco 
carried investigations along the Mediterranean shores 
Spain and the environs the Balearic Islands. year later work was begun the 
northern coast. 1917 operations were limited the waters the Ria Vigo. The 
summer 1918 was devoted study the coast from Santander the (Minho), 
the northern boundary stream between Spain and Portugal. Here small gunboat, the 
Cortés, was employed the explorations. This series studies has brought 
under examination sharply contrasted regions, the calm, warm, almost tideless waters 
the Mediterranean, with scanty rainfall its coasts, and the tempestuous ria coast 
the northwest, where strong tides, heavy precipitation, and the consequent erosion 
wave and stream produce conditions strikingly different. 

Particular attention has been given the economic phase the study, with hope 
being able augment the gradually diminishing food supply obtained from the 
Spanish fisheries. this work, carried the Instituto Oceanografia 
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under the direction Buen, the governmenf has lent its encouragement 
and active support. 

When more settled conditions are established hoped that the nations about 
the Mediterranean will resume their co-operative efforts and accomplish there what the 
countries northern Europe have done the International Commission for the Scientific 
Investigation the North Sea. With the aid the celebrated Oceanographical Museum 
Monaco, the Institut Océanographique Paris, and the efficient Regio Comitato 
Talassografico Italiano, created 1910 (on whose activities consult Giovanni Magrini: 
The Objects and Work the Royal Italian Committee, 118 pp., Memorial 
[i. 21, Venice, 1916; and Joubin: Comité Thalassographique Italien 
station Messine, Annales Géogr., March, 1918, pp. 81-91) valuable contribu- 
tions our knowledge the Mediterranean may expected. 


Weather Controls the War. Present-day warfare emphasizes the relation be- 
tween meteorological conditions and human activities. The employment great masses 
men co-ordinated operations out doors reveals how important are weather con- 
trols upon their movements. The weather then ceases considered simply 
question relative comfort. becomes vital significance. The extensive use gas 
weapon and the great development air fighting have added new aspects the 
dependence upon the condition the elements. Meteorology has become essential 
branch military science. 

Professor DeC. Ward, the series articles listed below, presents data collected 
from reports, official and unofficial, during the whole course the war, and upon 
most the battle fronts, showing how weather has affected the outcome engagements, 
Rain, snow, ice, frosts, floods, wind direction and velocity, drought, temperature, fog, 
cloud, thunder squalls, sand storms, humidity the atmosphere, even mirage are shown 
have played part the war. 

This fact being recognized, each side employed large corps meteorologists upon 
whose forecasts the armies and navies depended for their operations. Germany, cut off 
from the possibility using observations taken other lands, said have utilized 
her submarines weather stations upon whose reports, sent wireless messages, 
forecasts were based. 

Not only the weather from day day became matter study, but the more 
general climatic conditions well. knowledge the climatology Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Siberia, the Murman coast, the German colonies Africa and the 
was recognized necessary the preparation for campaigns those sections. 

The value this series papers enhanced the fact that they offer, believe, 
the first thorough treatment the subject weather controls observed during the 
whole course the war. They appear the following journals: Popular Science 
Monthly, Vol. (1914), pp. 604-613; Journ. Geogr., Vol. (Feb. 1915), pp. 169- 
171; (March 1915), pp. 209-216; Vol. (Nov. 1915), pp. 71-76; (June 1916), pp. 
373-384; Vol. (Nov. 1916), pp. 79-86; (April 1917), pp. 245-251; Vol. (Oct. 1917), 
pp. 47-51; (Nov. 1917), pp. 86-90; (April 1918), pp. 291-300; The Scientific Monthly, 
Vol. (Feb. 1918), pp. 97-105; (April 1918), pp. 289-304; Vol. (July 1918), pp. 24- 
33; (Oct. 1918), pp. 289-298. 
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before the Society Chicago and Forest Policies 


Dr. addressed the American Society the Ameri- 
can Museum Natural History November The Cheyenne Indian 


Dr. STEPHEN VISHER, recently land classifier the Geological Survey, 
announced the April, 1918, Review, has been appointed assistant professorship 
geography the University Indiana dating from January 1919. Dr. Visher’s 
paper ‘‘The Biogeography the Northern Great Plains,’’ the Review, Vol. 
1916, pp. 89-115, will recalled. 
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JAMES. Chronicles the Cape Fear River, 1660-1916. 2nd edit. 732 pp.; 
maps, diagrs., index. Edwards and Broughton Printing Co., Raleigh, 1916. 

This volume, the name suggests, collection historical materials: newspaper 
articles, unpublished papers, extracts from histories, few documents, and personal 
reminiscences—all selected with care and arranged chronologically. The sections written 
Mr, Sprunt, particularly those the blockade runners, are vivid, realistic, authorita- 
tive. excellent contribution the local history the Wilmington region and 
may well taken model for future monographs. contains much also that 
general interest. All phases the life the Cape Fear region are depicted—colonial, 
ante-bellum, bellum, and post-bellum; commercial, industrial, social, educational, and 
religious. The geography the region receives considerable attention. 

New Englanders were the first explore the lower Cape Fear River and engage 
trade with the Indians. They were well pleased with the prospects for colonization 
that 1660 1661 they purchased tract land from the Indians near the mouth. 
1663 party British from Barbados made detailed examination with view 
settlement. The first settlers, New Englanders, Barbadians, and English, arrived 
the Cape Fear River 1664 and established Charlestown the mouth Town Creek 
about miles from the bar. Others came until the town numbered about 600. The 
settlers became dissatisfied, however, and abandoned the settlement 1667, some going 
Albemarle and Virginia, others Barbados. 

Brunswick (whose ruins may now seen the west shore the estuary miles 
below Wilmington) was the next settlement, established 1725. Although Brunswick 
had considerable trade, was short-lived, and Wilmington, the junction the two 
branches the river and easily reached from the ocean, became 1735 the chief port 
the Cape Fear River. Lands were early taken along the alluvial bottoms the 
river, and 1734 there were plantations all along for least 100 miles from the 
mouth. Bluffs from 100 feet high were much sought after for the location 
colonial homes. 

Commerce has always been the chief interest Wilmington, the town being the 
collecting and receiving point for large area the basin the river. the early 
days lumber, naval stores, indigo, rice, and tobacco were the chief exports. Negroes, 
rum, salt, and manufactured goods came direct from Barbados and the West Indies, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, New England. Subsequently there were changes; but lumber, 
naval stores, and cotton long remained the dominant exports. Harbor improvements 
date from 1822, when embankments and jetties were begun and some dredging was done. 

the Civil War, Wilmington, because its harbor had two channels the ocean— 
New Inlet great storm September, 1761, opening into the river this 
point, formerly known the ‘‘Haul Over’’) and the Main Channel—was the most 
important port the Confederacy for blockade PARKINS 


North-Central States 


geology and agricultural conditions Michigan. 
With chapter climate Schneider. 223 pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., index. 
Michigan Geol. and Biol. Survey Publ. 25: Geol. Ser. 21. Lansing, 1917. 9x6. 

This bulletin ‘‘combined revised manuscript Publications and 9’’ the 

State Survey. introductory chapter treating the Conditions Michi- 

gan,’’ not written the author the major part the book, could improved con- 

siderably both content and The layman left ferret out much which 
otherwise might readily and authoritatively conveyed him more carefully 
organized presentation. 

The remainder the bulletin displays that excellence scholarship which character- 
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izes the author’s many contributions geology and geography. The details the 
region are probably better known him than any one else. 

The volume divided into two parts, treating the Northern and Southern Peninsulas 
respectively. each section the physiography, the glacial features, and lake history are 
presented detail. Brief agricultural notes constitute the fourth chapter each 
part. One wishes that these notes were considerably elaborated, even though they are 
intended only incidental. Part the last chapter devoted brief 
water supply. 

Maps, including two folded maps, scale 1:1,000,000, one for each peninsula, show 
the surface formations, and photographs add the further illumination the text. 
Definitions terminology, whenever clearness needed for the layman, insure all 
correct understanding the contents. VAN CLEEF 


Parkins, The historical geography Detroit. xix and 356 pp.; maps, diagrs., 
bibliogr., index. (University Series, III.) Michigan Historical Commission, 
Lansing, 1918. 

plan presentation the material the thesis follows that the historian.’’ 
Events the history Detroit have been recorded chronological order and the 
geographic influences coupled with them. The volume essentially compilation 
data. 

After few preliminary remarks Chapter the Setting De- 
troit,’’ the following five chapters discuss the founding the city and its faring under 
the will early explorers, subsequent British control, and later American government. 
Then follow chapter which returns the geographic setting the form local 
details, chapter the last century growth, and four chapters the relation 
Detroit the development navigation, water transportation, land transportation, and 
manufactures respectively. Finally there chapter entitled Factors the Growth 
Population and Development Manufactures.’’ 

The point view, seems, could quite consistently have been shifted the end 
from that historian geographer. The author would thereby have been able 
present clearer picture the status Detroit today consequence her many 
years interesting history. 

The value the work may sought primarily its numerous details gathered from 
seemingly exhaustive research. Maps and few diagrams and tables illuminate the 
text. regrettable that the maps lack parallels and meridians—the very foundation 
all map construction. extensive bibliography and detailed index complete the 
EUGENE VAN CLEEF 


The Quaternary geology southeastern Wisconsin, with 
chapter the older rock formations. Preface Chamberlin. 356 pp.; 
maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr., index. Geol. Survey Professional Paper 106. Wash- 
ington, C., 1918. 


Illinois 1818. and 362 pp.; maps, ills., bibliogr., index. 
(Illinois Centennial Publications, Introductory Volume.) Centennial Commis- 
sion, Springfield, 1917. 9x6. 


Woop, Historic Mackinac: The historical, picturesque, and legendary 
features the Mackinac country. Vol. 697 pp.; maps, ills. Vol. 773 pp.; 
diagr., ills., bibliogr., index. The Co., New York, $12.50 for vols. 

[Topographic map the United Sheets: (1) Kings, (2) Kirk- 
land, (3) Belvidere, (4) Rockford, (5) Battle Creek, (6) Galesburg, (7) Leonidas, 
(8) Union City, Mich.; (9) Brainerd, Minn.; (10) Bainbridge, Camp Sherman, Gar- 
rison, (13) Higginsport, O.; (14) New Effington, D.-N. D.; (15) White Rock, D.-Minn.- 
D.; (16) Neshkoro, Wis. Geol. Survey, Washington, C., 1917, 
idas, Mich., sheet surveyed co-operation with the War Department and the state 
Michigan 
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Ptolemy’s maps northern Europe: reconstruction the 
prototypes. xvi, 150, and xxxi pp.; maps, diagrs., ills., bibliogr. Royal Danish 
Geogr. Soc., Hagerup, Copenhagen, 1917. 

The student historical geography finds himself repeatedly brought into the presence 
that greatest all geographers antiquity, Claudius Ptolemy; his work still sur- 
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vives influence research the field ably represented. The editions his 
geography, with and without his so-called maps, which have been issued since the revival 
interest his work the early fifteenth century, are exceedingly numerous; these, 
with the volumes which have been issued with critical commentaries, would make 
library large proportions. Dr. Schiitte this monograph makes one the latest 
contributions value, being comparative study involving careful consideration 
the sources. has approached his subject not from entirely new standpoint, but 
emphasizes phase Ptolemy studies which certain prove more and yet more 
fruitful. had given certain preliminary results his researches (G. Schiitte: 
Ptolemy’s Atlas, Scottish Geogr. Mag., Vol. 30, 1914, pp. 57-77; 294-297), with much 
attention philological problems Ptolemaic nomenclature. this his latest publi- 
limits himself largely cartographical problems. question much discussed 
has been that relating the real author the so-called Ptolemy maps. What 
matters,’’ Dr. Schiitte well says, ‘‘is not the first place the name, 
whether Agathodaemon better known author anonymous. The main point the 
time which lived and the cartographic standard his age.’’ 

The author has been moved this particular critical study the subject, gives 
understand, the necessity for revision the traditional ideas about classical 
geography within the region his own country, Denmark. His method applied 
this region one applicable any other region. attaches much importance the 
Ptolemy manuscripts, which about forty are now known, and pays here fitting 
tribute that first modern Ptolemy students, Professor Joseph Fischer, J., who has 
brought light some the most important them. While among these manuscripts 
there are textual differences, the author thinks with Dinse they the great majority 
them are copies classical originals representing the Ptolemaic Atlas pure 
undisturbed condition. Such confusion appears these maps that due the 
classical cartographers themselves. thinks these manuscripts now have them 
ean not the work medieval copyists, who were incapable undertaking the 
enormous task constructing detailed atlas merely the basis the Ptolemy text 
has often been expressed. 

Dr. Schiitte directs attention Ptolemy’s predecessors the first century 
particularly Marinus, whom he, Ptolemy, gives the only possess 
and whose maps says had undertaken correct, and the makers itinerary 
charts, such the Tabula Peutingeriana. The attempt made get proper 
reading interpretation geographical names they appear the Ptolemy maps, 
find key, were, for interpretation. After directing attention what calls 
the various classes Ptolemy’s errors and arbitrary arrangements, proceeds 
reconstruction the assumable prototypes used Ptolemy. There then follows logically 
synopsis the several assumed prototypes, such collective map describing 
Europe and its environs, map maps giving and descrip- 
tion, for example, Germania, also synopsis itinerary local maps. 

The greater part the monograph indeed consists careful consideration the 
features the several prototypes. Several pages are given over the conclusion 
the work list editions Ptolemy’s Geography, list the editions 
Ptolemy’s Atlas and single Ptolemaic maps, and researches dealing with Ptolemy 
based upon his statements. More than thirty plates conclude the work, which the 
author has undertaken illustrate the supposed prototypes for the several European 
regions, primarily Germania, concluding with rectified Ptolemy map nationalities 
and reconstructed map nationalities ancient Central Europe. 

STEVENSON 


Antropologia archeologia taluni riguardi della 
reistoria Europea. pp. Archw. per Antropol. Etnol., Voz. 46, 1916. Mariano 
Florence, 1917. 


Mouvement population (Europe). xviii and 182 pp.; 
maps. Annuaire Internatl. Statistique publié par Permanent 1’Institut 
International Statistique. Van Stockum Fils, The Hague, 1917. [With four 
representations and four cartograms illustrating statistics prior the war. 
Part the Demography, population (Europe),’’ appeared 1916; See 
Geogr. Rev., Vol. 


Europe and the non-European world. The New Europe, Nos. 37, 
38, 39, Vol. 1917, pp. 321-328; 360-368; 403-408. London. 


Die Halbinsel. Atti Congr. Internaz. Geogr., Roma, 
1913, pp. Reale Geografica, Rome, 1915. [An admirable discussion 
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Boll. Reale Soc. Geogr. Italiana, Vol. 1918, No. 5-6, pp. 


“The Literary liberty map the western front the great world war, 
showing the battle line liberty stood May Ist, 1918, also showing the lines 
farthest advance German and French offensives, with complete index. 
miles inch. Insets: Map the complete war area, showing Russian, Italian, 
Balkan, Palestine, and Mesopotamian campaigns; also the zones submarine blockade, 
in.: 170 miles]; the coal and iron fields the western war territory, in.: miles]. 
Funk Wagnalls Co., New York, 1918. careful compilation showing much locational 
detail, including main roads and, along the battle front, woods. The battle front 
shown May 1918; likewise the maximum advance the French and the Germans. 
the inset the whole Eurasian war theater date given for the battle lines 
shown. this intended May 1918, also—as seems the 
should have been taken the withdrawal Rumania. both the main map and this 
inset distinction made tints between the Entente and Teutonic Allies and neutral 
countries, and the enemy territory both belligerents. second helpful inset 
shows the coal and iron fields the western war 


Brounow, Schematische Karten der Wahrscheinlichkeit des Auftretens der 
trockenen Dekaden. (Landwirtschaftlich-Meteorologische Atlanten, Part I.) 
pp. text and maps. Meteorologisches Bureau des wissenschaftlichen Comités 
des Ministeriums fiir Landwirtschaft. Petrograd, 1913. [In 


This series excellent maps illustrates important tendency modern meteorology. 
shows the probability the ten days with practically 
rainfall. For each decade days from April October colored map based 369 
stations European Russia south the 60th parallel shows during what percentage 
years the ten days question may expected dry. 

April periods ten more dry days are infrequent western Russia and the 
Caucasus but increase frequency toward the east and north. 
two the tendency toward drought diminishes. Only around the Caspian Sea and 
from the Caspian the Urals all marked. the middle May the chances 
ten days’ drought most Russia are less than per cent, while the middle 
June conditions are still better. From that time onward the probability drought 
once more increases the south Russia but not the north nor the Caucasus. 
the middle September the probability that given ten days will dry rises 
over per cent most southern Russia, except the Caucasus. The charts represent 
effort reach the same end which Mr. Reed has recently achieved still 
better method his studies weather probabilities the Review (W. Reed and 
Tolley: Weather Business Risk Farming, Geogr. Rev., Vol. 


1916, 
48-53). HUNTINGTON 


During the next month 


BLANC, EDOUARD. futur réseau des voies navigables russe. 
Géogr., No. 140, Vol. 26, 1917, pp. 106-137. 


The Orenburg grain market. pp.; diagrs. Annex 
Part Reports the Orenburg Section, Imperial Russian Geographical Society. 
Russian. 


Marr, Sur migration des peuples japhétiques sud nord 
Caucase. Bull. Acad. Imp. des Sci. [de Ser. 1916, No. 15, pp. 1379- 
1408. [In Russian.] 


Morosorr lac Petit Ritza. Ills. publié l’occasion 
vingt-cinquiéme anniversaire Club Alpin Crimée pp. 167-171. 
Odessa, 1915. [In 


PANKIEWICZ, IWAN. Die Weissrussen. Map, bibliogr. Monatsschr. 
fiir den Orient, Vol. 41, 1915, No. 9-12, pp. 267-270. Vienna. 


Krasnaja Poliana passage Pséachkho. Ills. Recueil 
Caucase, pp. 84-89. Odessa, 1915. [In 


PosNANSKI, Excursion aux lacs Grand Petit Ritza (Les Robinsons 
Caucase). Ills. Recueil publié vingt-cinquiéme anniversaire Club 
Alpin Crimée Caucase, pp. 144-166. Odessa, 1915. [In 
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PosNANSKI, Sur mont Chakh-dag (dans Daghestan 
Recueil publié l’occasion vingt-cinquiéme anniversaire Club Alpin Crimée 
Caucase, pp. 105-123. Odessa, 1915. [In Russian.] 


Roussy, Les industries villageoises Russie. Globe, Vol. 56, 
1916-17, pp. 14-23. Soc. Géogr. Geneva. [An 


Russian coal fields and their output. Map, diagrs., ills. Russia, Vol. 
1917, pp. New York. 


Russian farmers, “Dryness” charts for: Another example the advanced 
scientific work Brunoff and his associates aid progressive agriculture— 
Probable rainfall Russia mapped for ten-day periods throughout the crop 
season. Maps. Russia, Vol. 1917, No. pp. 7-11. New York. [See the review 
above, under Brounow, 


Die Bedeutung der baltischen Provinzen fiir Russlands Stel- 
lung der Weltwirtschaft. Weltwirtschaft, Vol. 1916, No. 11, pp. 238-240. Berlin. 


Caucase durant les ans son existence (1890-1914). Recueil publié l’occasion 
anniversaire Club Alpin Crimée Caucase, pp. 9-46. 
Odessa, 1915. [In Russian.] 


Sur mont Zskhra-zskharo. Ills. Recueil publié 
anniversaire Club Alpin Crimée Caucase, pp. 77-83. Odessa, 
1915. [In 


Die Westgrenze der Samojeden Ende des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
fiir Ethnologie, Vol. 48, 1916, No. pp. 8-10. Berlin. 


Tornauw, Nouveau manuel géographie russe comparé 
aux principales puissances. Atti Congr. Internaz. Geogr., Roma, 1913, pp. 1132- 
1152. Reale Geografica, Rome, 1915. 


Baltischen Provinzen, Die, Liv-, Est-, und Kurland. Mit vergleichenden statist- 
ischen Angaben iiber Grosse, Bevolkerung, und Wirtschaft. 1:650,000. Herausgegeben 
Auftrage des Baltischen Vertrauensrates vom Verlag von Brockhaus, Leipzig, 
Sept., 1917. [Valuable general map scale sufficiently large allow good deal 
detail. The linguistic boundary between Esthonians and Letts shown; runs 
through the middle Livonia but practically coincides with the boundaries certain 
administrative subdivisions, The place names are exclusively the German 


Map the Ukraine. 1:2,580,000. Published Svoboda, 
organ the Ukrainian National Council America, Jersey City, J., [1918]. 
physical map the Ukraine (altitude tints: below 200, 200-500, 500-1500, over 
1500 meters) showing (1) the ethnographic boundary the Ukraine according 
Belitchko, (2) the boundaries the Russian governments, and (3) the western 
boundary the Ukraine, defined the treaty Feb. 1918, extending from 
point north Pinsk westward enclose Brest-Litovsk wide sweep and then 
southward the Galician frontier Rumania, the rest remaining undefined. The names 
are Russian characters. 


SPAIN, PoRTUGAL 


B—, Espafia algunos escritores mahometanos. Rev. Geogr. Colon. 
Mercantil, Vol. 13, 1916, No. 11-12, pp. 470-473. Real Soc. Geogr., Madrid. [In the 
library the Real Academia Historia, Madrid, there manuscript transla- 
tions from Mohammedan writings having reference 


Publ. del Boletin Real Soc. Geogr., Madrid, 1917. [‘‘Summer time’’ now 
adopted Britain, France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Denmark, Switzerland, Scandi- 
navia, Italy, and Portugal. Its introduction into Spain has been proposed, but the 
situation this case hardly comparable with that any the above countries save 
Portugal. Compared with regions higher latitude the length summer daylight and 
twilight short. Moreover that part the population that would secure the major 
benefit and would contribute the major saving artificial lighting, the urban population, 
proportionally far inferior that the great industrial countries 


L’agriculture espagnole. Ann. Géogr., No. 136, Vol. 25, 
1916, pp. 
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Rev. Geogr. Colon. Mercantil, Vol. 15, 1918, No. pp. 56-67. Real Soc. 
Geogr., Madrid. [Résumé from Anuarios estadisticos 1915 and 


maps, diagrs. Museo Nacl. Nat., Ser. Geol. No. 20. Madrid, 1917. 


P., AND Bibliographie géologique Portugal ses 
colonies série, 1913; série, 1914). Reprinted from Vol. 10, 
1914, pp. 234-263; Vol. 11, 1916, pp. 145-198. Service Géol. Portugal, Lisbon. 


Lisboa, Vol. 34, 1916, No. 7-9, pp. 276-292. 


MERINO, ABELARDO. regionalismo peninsular geografia histérica. Bol. 
Real Soc. Geogr., Vol. 58, 1916, No. pp. 280-318. Madrid. 


MERINO, ABELARDO. peninsula espafiola regionalismo: Conferencia 
1917. Bol. Real Soc. Geogr., Vol. 59, 1917, No. 2-3, pp. 352-384. Madrid. 


Navarro, glaciarisme quaternaire dans Péninsule ibérique. Diagrs. 
Rev. des Sci., Vol. 28, 1917, No. pp. 263-270. 


OBERMAIER, AND JUAN CARANDELL. Datos para climatologia cuaternaria 
Diagrs. Reprint from Bol. Real Soc. Hist. Nat., Vol. 15, 1915, 
pp. 402-411. Madrid. [Abstracted the Geogr. Rev., Vol. 1916, 308.] 


AND JUAN Los glaciares cuaternarios Sierra 
Guadarrama. pp.; maps, diagrs., ills. Museo Nacl. Nat., Ser. 
Geol. No. 19. Madrid, 1917. 


pp.; 


cantil, Vol. 14, 1917, No. 7-8, pp. 250-276. Real Soc. Geogr., Madrid. village the 
northern slopes the Cantabrian Mountains. 


Geogr. Colon. Mercantil, Vol. 13, 1916, No. 8-9, pp. 289-354; No. 10, pp. 369-385; 
No. 11-12, pp. 409-469. Real Soc. Geogr., Madrid. Basque town situated the first 
spurs the Pyrenees, province Navarre. 


VASCONCELLOS, ERNESTO DE. Subsidios para historia cartografia portuguesa 
nos seculos XVI, XVII XVIII. Bol. Soc. Geogr. Lisboa, Vol. 34, 1916, No. 
1-3, pp. 88-116. 


Divisiones tradicionales del territorio espafiol. Bol. Real Soc. 
Geogr., Vol. 59, 1917, No. pp. 110-128. Madrid. 


diagrs., ills., bibliogr. Barcelona, 1916. pesetas. compendium the 
physical relations the peninsula (more especially Spain) based material from 
many sources. These are furnished the bibliographies given the ends the several 
sections—cartography, geomorphology, hydrography and climate, phytogeography and 
agriculture, and pastoral industry. 


POLAR REGIONS 
ANTARCTIC 


Deutsche Siidpolar-Expedition, 1901-1903, von Drygalski. Vol. Meteorologie. 
Part Das Beobachtungsmaterial der internationalen meteorologischen 
Kooperation und seine Verwertung, nebst Erlaiiterungen zum meteoro- 
logischen Atlas. Meinardus and Mecking. Die 
ihre klimatischen Folgen der atlantisch- Zone siidlich von 

Br. Mecking. 129 pp.; diagrs. Atlas: Meteorologie. 
and Mecking. Part Mittlere Isobarenkarten der héheren 
lichen Breiten von Oktober 1901 bis Marz 1904. Parts and 
synoptische Wetterkarten der siidlichen Breiten vom Okt. 1901 
bis 31. 1904. Georg Reimer, Berlin, 1911, 1915. 
The remarkable increase our knowledge meteorology within recent 
years may roughly gauged comparing the atlas the German South Polar Expedi- 
tion 1901-1903, which weighs more than twenty-five pounds, with the scanty records 
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and correspondingly small and relatively unimportant publications the same subject 
which were issued decade ago. The earlier volumes dealing with the work the 
German expedition under von Drygalski were reviewed these pages (Bull. Amer. Geogr. 
Soc., Vol. 46, 1914, pp. 221-222) Henryk Arctowski, who included his notice the 
first part the atlas. now have the second, third, and fourth parts the Atlas, 
stupendous and almost appalling mass data, but worthy the careful attention 
all students Antarctic conditions. Those who have for good many years past 
been trying teach their classes what was known about the Antarctic, with the 
and unsatisfactory information which was all that was available ten fifteen 
years ago, will have, this elaborate series maps, new and inspiring mass 
material draw upon. 

The meteorological atlas contains the isobaric charts and the daily weather 
maps based the material collected through international co-operative efforts, includ- 
ing the contribution made the German expedition. The work has been done 
Meinardus and Mecking. The results cover the period October 1901-March 
The discussion was published earlier volume, which has already been 
reviewed Arctowski (vide supra). The volumes here dealt with are altogether carto- 
graphic. Some idea the extent the material here available and the enormous 
amount labor involved its preparation may obtained from realization the 
fact that there are, all, nearly 1,000 charts. 

The second part the Atlas (1915) contains the daily weather maps (306 num- 
ber) for October 1901, August 1902; the third part covers August 1902, 
June 10, 1903 (312 maps); the fourth part completes the series, March 31, 1904 
(295 maps). obviously quite impossible adequately the facts here set 
forth. Those who merely turn over the pages these massive volumes must inevitably 
impressed the amount and value the material here available for study. Those 
make closer examination will gain two distinct impressions. The first that the 
advance our knowledge Antarctic meteorology has come series the most 
extraordinary leaps and bounds. The second that these charts, valuable they are, 
and vastly important they are, are still strikingly incomplete—so dissatisfyingly 
incomplete, not through any fault the compilers, but because there still very 
much that want know. The mere handling and cursory examination these 
volumes real pleasure, and real education itself. Only those who have the time 
study them closely can appreciate what splendid contribution has here been made 
meteorological science. Warp 


Meteorology. (Roald Amundsen’s Antarctic Expedition: Scientific 
Results.) pp.; diagrs. Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter: Mat.- 
Naturv. Klasse, 1915, No. Christiania. 

was eminently appropriate that Dr. Mohn, who prepared for publication the meteor- 
ological results the Nansen Arctic expedition, should have been asked undertake 
similar task connection with the meteorological observations Roald Amundsen’s 
expedition. The present report two parts. The first deals with the 
observations Framheim, already well known the southernmost meteorological station 
the world and having the lowest mean annual temperature hitherto recorded any- 
where the world. The second part contains the observations made the sledge 
journey and from the South Pole. 

Readers the Review will probably remember that the meteorological observations 
made Framheim were worked out, provisionally, Birkeland, present 
Director the Meteorological Observatory Bergen, and were published, with some 
the results, Amundsen’s ‘‘The South Pole,’’ Vol. Appendix II, pp. 372-394. 
the present report the complete revised observations (April, 1911-Jan., 1912) are 
printed the usual ‘‘international’’ form. The yearly mean temperature Fram- 
heim was 24°C. (—11.2°F.). temperatures above zero were observed. The 
absolute minimum was —59°C. (—64.2°F.). The prevailing winds were from the 
east and seem chiefly incurving cyclonic winds from the sea. Framheim had 
such gales have been reported other Antarctic stations, notably Sir Douglas 
Mawson for the coast Wilkes Land, where the wind velocity averaged nearly miles 
hour for the year. That particular locality seems possess the unenviable reputa- 
tion being the windiest region the world: ‘‘the home the blizzard.’’ 
Framheim the maximum wind velocity was miles per hour. There was rain, and 
snow fell only every fifth day. 

During the sledge journey and from the Pole particularly valuable wind and pres- 
sure observations were made. the Barrier, lat. 79°-83°, the pressure increases 
with latitude; constant lat. 86°; then decreases rather rapidly, and last 
more slowly, the Pole. ‘‘The Barrier has anticyclonic distribution pressure, 
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but the Plateau has remarkably low pressure.’’ The most frequent wind 
direction the Barrier south east; the Glacier, southeast south; and the 
Plateau, southeast. Strong southeast winds are most likely accompanied snow. 
The results pressure and winds indicate that, December, 1911, the regions 
above 2,000 and 2,800 meters there were movements the air, with 
centers the northeast quadrant, higher temperature, and great deal precipita- 
This remarkable agreement with the views Meinardus stated his 
paper, ‘‘Aufgaben und Probleme der meteorologischen Forschung der Antarktis,’’ 
Geogr. Zeitschr., Vol. 20, 1914, No. 

This much-belated notice highly interesting and important publication may 
serve, even this time, call attention the value the meteorological 
work the Amundsen expedition. The ‘‘popular’’ interest the attainment the 
South Pole has subsided. The value the scientific results the expedition will endure. 

Warp 


Cruise the “Carnegie” from South Georgia Lyttelton, New 
Zealand, January April 1916. Magnet. and Atmospher. Electr., Vol. 
21, 1916, No. pp. 103-106. this and other parts the Carnegie’s 
cruise was made the Review, Vol. 1916, pp. 146 and 


Sea surface-temperature and meteorological observations made 
the “Carnegie” during her sub-Antarctic cruise, December 1915, April 1916. 
Terrestr. Magnet. and Electr., Vol. 22, 1917, No. pp. 183-189. 


Bruce, The Weddell Sea: historical retrospect. Scottish Geogr. Mag., 
Vol. 33, 1917, No. pp. 241-258. 


Davis, made Laurie Island, the years 1905 1910. 
Part 720 pp.; diagrs. Part II: Climate the South Orkney Islands: Discus- 
sion the meteorological and magnetical observations made Laurie Island. 
and 314 pp.; diagrs., index. Oficina Meteorol. Argentina, Vol. Buenos 
Aires, 1912 and 1913. [In Spanish and English.] 


Hans. Arztliche Erfahrungen und Studien. (Deutsche Siidpolar- 
Expedition, 1901-1903, von Drygalski.) Map, diagrs. Vol. No. pp. 
Berlin, 1914. 


MANSON, The bearing the facts revealed Antarctic research 
upon the problems the Ice Age. Science, No. 1200, Vol. 46, 1917, 28, pp. 
639-640. 


Diminution the Antarctic ice cap and the amelioration 
climate. Science, 1209, Vol. 47, 1918, March pp. 218-219. 


Moun, Roald Amundsens Antarktische Expedition: Wissenschaftliche 
Ergebnisse. Der Luftdruck Framheim und seine tagliche Periode. 
Mat.-Naturv. Klasse, 1916, No. pp. 1-30. 
Christiania. 

Roald Amundsens sydpolsfaerd dens videnskabelige resultater. 
Map, diagrs. Vol. 40, 1916, No. pp. 65-81; No. pp. 97-112. Bergen. 


MossMAN, The drift the “Endurance.” Nature, No. 2547, Vol. 101, 1918, 
August 22, pp. 487-488. [Abstract report Lieut. Wordie, Drift the 
Endurance,’’ Geogr. Journ., Vol. 51, 1918, No. 


ScHETELIG, Short summary the geological features the known parts 
South Victoria Land and associated areas the Antarctic continent. Map. 
Kristiania Videnskapsselskapets Skrifter. Mat.-Naturv. Klasse, 1915, No. pp. 26-30. 
Christiania. [Part Report Rock Specimens collected Roald Amundsen’s 
South Pole expedition. 


Shackleton Antarctic Expedition, The. Maps. Scottish Geogr. Mag., Vol. 
33, 1917, No. pp. 122-127. 


Shackleton’s great adventure the ice-locked south. Collier’s, Vol. 
58, 1917, Jan. 20, pp. 15-19. New York. [Illustrated with remarkable photographs 
Frank Hurley, photographer the expedition, showing the the grip the 
Weddell Sea ice, her final disappearance under the floe, and other incidents the 
voyage. First publication this country.] 


Antarctic voyages. Victorian Geogr. Journ., Vol. 33, 1917, 
Shackleton Souvenir Number, pp. 20-26. Melbourne. 
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Weddell Sea, The physical condition the. Symons’s Meteorol. Mag., 
No. 606, Vol. 51, 1916, July, 85. [Abstract paper Conditions 
the Weddell Mr. Mossman meeting the Royal Geographical 
Society, held June 15.] 


The drift the “Endurance.” Map, ills. Geogr. Journ., Vol. 
51, 1918, No. pp. 216-237 (discussion, pp. 231-237). 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


AND OCEANOGRAPHY 


out the “Scotia,” 1913. Prefatory report the President the Board 
Trade, Smith. 141 pp. Maps and diagrs. separate volume. 
Stationery Office, London, 1914. 7s, 

After the loss the Titanic, the Scotia was sent Newfoundland and Labrador 
waters 1913 for fifteen weeks ice-patrol work. addition temperature, salinity, 
and micro-plankton observations various depths selected stations, daily observa- 
tions were made ice; kind, position, direction, and rate drift; the set and 
velocity current; and four-hourly observations weather and sea-surface tempera- 
ture were taken. Mr. Matthews’s report, pp. 4-47, deals with the hydrography; that 
Mr. Taylor, pp. 48-68, with the meteorology; and Mr. Crawshay’s, pp. 68-101, with the 
micro-plankton. There are three great currents the area under consideration: the 
East Greenland Current and its continuation, the West Greenland Current; the Labrador 
Current; and the Gulf Stream. The East Greenland Current carries much sea ice and 
only few bergs. rounding Cape Farewell this mixes with warmer water, that 
rarely does any its ice get far Godthaab. Contrary what might taken 
matter course, the East Greenland Current does not contribute ice the 
Labrador Current. The West Greenland Current, picking bergs, goes north Mel- 
ville Bay, where the bergs either get lost Devils Thumb west and travel south 
Middle Ice, which comes mostly from Smith Sound. West Ice also from Smith 
Sound but receives additions from other sounds and from the shore. Davis Strait 
these two great ice streams meet form the Labrador Current. The Labrador Current 
flows southward carrying field ice and bergs, and splits into three parts the north 
edge the Newfoundland Banks. One branch follows the coast Cape Race and then 
turns westward, second flows along the eastern edge the Banks, and the third passes 
eastward the north the Flemish Cap. The Gulf Stream after flowing across the 
southern end the Labrador Current spreads out the surface fanwise the east. 

According Mecking (1907) strong west winds from November January blow 
much the West Ice and coast ice into the Labrador Current. the other hand, 
the bergs come from the west Greenland coast, strong east winds there summer are 
followed year rich the Labrador Current. North the Banks the 
field ice maximum late winter, while the iceberg maximum comes early 
summer. 

The Scotia’s observations showed that ‘‘northwards 50° the eastern edge 
the Labrador Current was well marked the surface the isohaline 34.00 and 
followed the edge the deep water according the general rule for the movements 
oceanic currents. The Labrador Current itself had salinities varying between 33.50 
and 32.50 the surface and increasing downwards, with temperature falling 
minimum, sometimes low —1.8° depths between fathoms and 
then increasing again. some cases the cold low salinity water had beneath layer 
Atlantic water with positive temperature and salinity over 

1913] the velocities observed calculated were rule very low. Off the 
Labrador relatively shallow water the western edge the Labrador 
Current the movements the ice surface water were strongly affected even 
light The fastest permanent drift noted, 0.55 mile per hour 
calm, was that berg the outer edge the Labrador Current off the south- 
eastern part the Banks. the southern part the Banks themselves the movement 
was tidal and very regular, the direction swinging round the compass nearly 
uniform rate, with resultant about half mile day easterly direction 
all depths one station [but somewhat faster the surface Off 
Cape Race water about 100 fathoms depth surface set about one-sixth 
knot northerly direction was measured instead one knot the south 
and west normally experienced 
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the bergs were sighted water less than 34.5 salinity. 
The majority were naturally found the colder water, less, but some were 
found temperatures [C.] [C.] (45°-47° Fahr.), and even temperature 
11° [C.] was observed within few miles berg. sudden drop tempera- 
ture shows rule that the ship has entered the polar current, which ice may 
expected but not that there any ice the neighborhood, while rise temperature 
shows that the chances ice being sighted are less the whole but not that the 
ship safety she within the limits which ice has been known spread 
the past. The ice during 1913 was the whole held northwards the 
43rd parallel, and this appears have been caused general drift water from 
more southerly 

Mr. Taylor made special study the cooling and warming air the water 
over which passes. The air temperature coincides generally within with 
the water surface temperature, the greatest differences occurring with strong winds, and 
when there rapid rate change the surface water temperature. For seven out 
the fourteen successful kite flights, the probable path the air for several days 
previously was determined from weather maps and ship’s observations. was 
expected, when the air moving from colder warmer water adiabatic 
tive’’) gradient established greater and greater heights the time increases; 
and when the air moves from warmer cooler water, growing temperature inversion 
gradient) occurs. When air after moving southwards turns the north, 
the cooling the bottom gradually changes the gradient into 
one; while with turn the south after long period northward movement, 
adiabatic gradient may gradually displace from below extensive inversion tempera- 
ture. all but one case ‘‘negative’’ temperature gradient, the temperature the 
sea was below that the air; and for all observed gradients, the water 
was the warmer. The transmission heat and from the higher air layers accom- 
plished mainly mixture. This ‘‘eddy conductivity’’ increases with the wind velocity, 
with obstacles. 

fog occurred with the four observed ‘‘positive’’ gradients, but fog was present 
with nine out the ten ‘‘negative’’ gradients. When relatively dry air moving 
over colder and colder water, the temperature the air may have fall many degrees 
before fog occurs. one occasion, the Scotia accompanied mass such cooling air 
until the fog formed. most cases when the production fog was observed, was 
produced the mixing layers air different temperatures and humidities, 
which the highest water-vapor content was necessarily the warmer air. Even though 
the upper limit the fog sharp, the actual water content the air may increase 
above the top the fog. thick fog often associated with rapid vertical increase 
temperature because the greater the temperature contrast, the greater the 
possible supersaturation. Although Mr. Taylor does not mention it, radiation also 
factor fog formation warm air over cold water. 

observed, the dispersion fog results from the blowing cold air over warm 
water from increase wind velocity. increase wind velocity from 
Beaufort raised the temperature 2°C. mixture with the warmer air above. This 
rise temperature was disperse the fog, which later the lower wind 
velocity was observed 230 meters deep. another similar rise 
wind and temperature failed dissipate fog. This one was found later 900 
meters deep. 

While air cooled warmed rapidly the sea, the heating the sea surface 
the air relatively small. one case, when the air had vertical temperature gradient 
—1.9°C. per 100 meters, the heat exchange from air sea probably was only gm. 
per sq. per day. 

Mr. Crawshay confined his observations the micro-plankton because the object was 
supplement the observations rather than carry biological investi- 
gation. There are three classes the micro-plankton: neritic, oceanic, and inter- 
mediate. The distribution these depends, unlike that ice, not the but 
the physical conditions the water. The neritic and types their distri- 
bution mark plainly the edges the polar and oceanic waters even when there 
considerable interdigitation. the southeast border region intermediate plankton 
such extent that there indicated considerable mixture the polar and 
waters. 

The whole report not only valuable contribution the knowledge currents, 
ice, temperatures, and salinities the northwestern Atlantic, but also contains 
important addition the study the relations air and water temperature and 
fog formation this dangerous quarter the ocean. CHARLES 
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advances oceanography. Proc. Royal Inst. Great 
Britain, No. 109, Vol. 21, Part 1917, pp. 


Gundriss der gesamten Vol. Flusskunde, 
viii and 179 pp.; maps, diagrs., index. Géschen, Berlin and Leipzig, 1914. 
[An excellent collection laws river development, presented clearly and 
with German thoroughness. based studies made the finely mapped European 
regions make excellent ground for such studies, mostly impossible this 
The special student river systems must not neglect unless have 
hand complete files German scientific 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY 
ANTHROPOGEOGRAPHY 


Geography and the population question. Geogr. Teacher, 
No. 47, Vol. 1917, Part pp. 54-57. 


The geographical factor ancient colonisation. Map. 
Royal Soc. Glasgow, 46, 1914-15, pp. 125-135. 


Régions humaines. Géogr., No. 141, Vol. 26, 1917, pp. 161- 
[See the reference the ‘‘Geographical Record’’ note above, 


The physical basis society. xvi and 406 pp.; diagrs., bibliogr., 
index. Appleton Co., New York and London, 1916. 


MARINELLI, OLINTO. Dei tipi economici dei centri abitati proposito alcune 
citta italiane americane. Italiana, Vol. 23, 1916, No. 10, pp. 413-431. 


VIDAL Les grandes agglomérations humaines: (1) 
Afrique Asie; (2) Europe—Remarques générales; (3) Régions méditerrané- 
ennes. Ann. Géogr., No. 144, Vol. 26, 1917, pp. 401-422; No. 146, Vol. 27, 1918, 
92-101; No. 147, pp. 174-187. 
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Distribution 


PROTHEROE, ERNEST. The railways the world. and 752 pp.; diagrs., 
index. George Routledge Sons, Ltd., London, and Dutton Co., New York, 
[1917]. $2.50. 

this book 528 pages are devoted the railways the British Isles and 206 
the railways the rest the world. Only pages are allotted the railways the 
United States, which has ten times the mileage the British Isles, while Africa has 
and Asia pages. spite this, the book remarkable collection informa- 
tion transportation problems and normal railway workings, and its study will stimu- 
late interest The story the growth the locomotive from Puffing Billy’’ 
the Mallet oil-fired compounds told absorbing narrative; second romantic 
interest being the accounts engineering skill constructing the line, especially 
where great obstacles tend block progress; and finally the technicalities running 
trains. Furthermore, records specific achievements and wealth pictures add 


GERARD. The freedom the seas. Royal Soc. Arts, No. 3434, 
Vol. 66, 1918, September 13, pp. 663-609, 


LEYLAND, JoHN. The German “Freedom the Sea.” Journ. Royal Soc. 
Arts, 3436, Vol. 66, 1918, September 27, pp. 691-702 pp. 699-702). 


The freedom the sea war. Royal Soc. Arts, No. 
3435, Vol. 66, 1918, September 20, pp. 677-687. 
[These three lectures trace the history sea power relation neutral trade, discuss 
the varying significance attached the popular phrase ‘‘freedom the seas,’’ and 
attempt show the results that would follow acceptance the principle the 
leading maritime nations. 
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OBJECTS THE SOCIETY 


The objects the American Geographical Society are collect 
and disseminate geographical information discussion, lectures, and 
publications; establish the chief city the United States place 
where may obtained accurate information every ‘part the globe; 
and encourage such exploring expeditions seem likely result 
valuable discoveries geography and the related sciences. 

The American Geographical Society the oldest geographical 
the United States. When was founded, 1852, there were 
but twelve similar societies the world. Now exchanges publications 
with more than four hundred scientific associations. The Society issues 
monthly magazine unusual interest called The Geographical Review. 
has also large and growing library—one the most important geo- 
graphical libraries the world; thousands maps and charts; and 
remarkable collection atlases the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Travelers, men science, and others properly accredited are welcome 
the rooms the Society and may freely use the book and map collections. 

Two gold medals have been founded the Society, the Cullum 
Geographical Medal and the Charles Daly Medal, which are 
awarded from time time explorers, writers, and men science who 
have contributed the advance geographical knowledge. 

addition awards the David Livingstone Centenary Medal, 
founded the Hispanic Society America. 

The qualifications for Fellowship are interest exploration and 
travel, the spread geographical knowledge, and the advancement 
science. 

Fellow entitled the use the Library, Reading and Map 
Rooms; admission all lectures and exhibitions; and the 
current publications, which include, besides the magazine, occasional books 
and maps. 

The annual dues are ten dollars. 
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